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N spite of losses wholly disproportionate to their achievements 

the enemy have continued to make daylight raids during 
the past week. The mass attacks have been broken up either 
by our improving A.A. fire or by the action of our fighters, 
and the dispersed enemy have paid heavy forfeits to our defence, 
a few only breaking through to Central London or other 
areas which they may believe to be military objectives. These 
raids, involving the Nazis in losses of planes at about the 
rate of three to one of ours, and a still larger proportion of 
pilots—actually the Germans lost 1,071 machines and the 
R.A.F. 319 (with 156 pilots saved) in the war over Britain in 
September—bring steadily nearer the day when the superiority 
in the air is ours, in quantity as well as in quality. The 
prolonged night raids, particularly over London, are of a 
different character. The losses of their bombers in the dark 
are still comparatively few. They fly blind, attacking indiscrim- 
inately, continuing to do damage to houses and civilians, but 
unable to distinguish real military objectives. These are mere 
terror-tactics—wanton murder contributing nothing to the 
business of winning the war. Against these night atrocity raids 
we are no longer defenceless, and other and surer means are 
being found for dealing with them in the future. Already in 
and around the London area the barrage is presenting a 
formidable obstacle, and on several occasions the raiders have 
been kept away from the centre of the metropolis. The means 
of prediction have been immensely improved, and there are 
other reasons why it is likely that the enemy will soon find 
these wild night attacks much more hazardous. But that the 
attacks will be checked altogether is too much to hope. 





The Axis Pressure and Spain 

Sefior Serrano Sufier, the Spanish Minister of the Interior, 
after conversations with Hitler, Ribbentrop and Count Ciano in 
Berlin, has visited Rome and explored the situation further 
with Count Ciano and Signor Mussolini himself. The Axis 
leaders have been bringing all the pressure they can on Spain to 
induce her to enter the war, either at once or as soon as a 
favourable opportunity may present itself; and there is little 
doubt that they have been endeavouring to strengthen the hands 
of the Spanish war party by generous offers of a Gibraltar not 
yet conquered and of parts of Morocco which conquered France 
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must give up if Germany gives the order. General Franco him- 
self—apart from the fact that he has probably little desire to put 
himself wholly at the disposal of Germany and Italy—knows that 
his country is already war-weary and in no stomach for more 
fighting, and that participation in the war, even if it did not 
involve the use of Spanish soldiers, would deprive his hungry 
nation of the food-stuffs which the British now pass through the 
blockade. There is no food to be had from the Axis countries. 
General Franco’s position is not an easy one. Pressed on by 
extremists of the Falangist party, coerced by Germany, he 
may be unable to resist Axis demands; but it is almost certainly 
his desire to keep his people out of the war and consolidate his 
organisation at home. 


The Italians and the French in Syria 


The report that five Generals who were among the Italian 
mission to Syria have been recalled in disgrace and their place 
taken by more conciliatory delegates lacks confirmation, but 
there is no doubt that there has been much friction between 
the Italians and the French officers in Syria. The earlier 
demands calling for the demobilisation of the French forces 
and the handing over of aeroplanes and air-bases have not been 
accepted by the French. It appears that these were followed 
by further demands that facilities should be given for open 
and intensive German and Italian propaganda in Syria. Native 
feeling against the Italians is at least as hostile as that of the 
French. Syria has been less exposed than French North Africa 
to the exclusive propaganda of the Vichy Government, and 
the truth about Great Britain’s actions, about General de 
Gaulle’s movement, and the slavishness of the Pétain adminis- 
tration is well known in all the countries that surround Syria, 
and has penetrated to Syria itself. Moreover, the French 
officers on the spot still have the confidence which comes from 
control of a great army which has not been defeated. The 
arrogant demands of the despised Italians have not contributed 
to willing submissiveness on the part of the French authorities. 
It is a long step from resentment of the Vichy attitude to 
accession to the cause of Free France, but at least the Italians 
are discovering that they cannot have it all their own way in 


Syria. 
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intransigent Mr. Gandhi 


It is really very difficult to deal with Mr. Gandhi. Lord 
Halifax managed it when he was Viceroy, but his successors 
have found the task baffling, as is not surprising when it is a 
question of bringing a visionary down to ground on which prac- 
tical decisions must be taken. The conversations between Lord 
Linlithgow and the Mahatma, who is once more speaking for 
Congress, have broken down because Mr. Gandhi claimed the 
liberty for Indians not merely to refrain individually from taking 
part in the war-effort, but actually to conduct platform-cam- 
paigns against it. That is more than the representative of an 
Empire fighting for its very existence could conceivably con- 
cede, so the Linlithgow-Gandhi conversations have left things 
where they were. Where that is no one can very easily say. 
Congress is strongly anti-Nazi in sympathy (as well it may be in 
view of the possible menace to India involved in the new tri- 
partite pact), but it declines to translate its anti-Nazi sympathies 
into any form of anti-Nazi action. The Moslem League emphati- 
cally supports the Government in its war-effort, but it will not 
accept the Viceroy’s invitation to its representatives to join his 
Executive Council because it is not assured of complete equality 
with Congress—a question which, in fact, does not arise, since 
Congress for other reasons declines the invitation too. It is 
a deplorable situation, which will not be ended till a majority of 
moderate men of all parties in India realise that unless Nazism 
is defeated India will have no future to argue about; its fate 
will be settled summarily without any argument at all. Mean- 
while a visit to India by Mr. Amery might do good and could 
certainly not do harm. 


Britons in Rumania 

The arrest, on no specified charge, of five British subjects 
in Rumania (one of them a woman), their brutal maltreatment 
in prison, and the evasion of Rumanian Ministers when pressed 
for explanation by the British Minister, are further evidence 
of the Nazification of Rumania and the fact that the country 
is now completely under German domination. The arrests 
were made by members of the Iron Guard, who openly admitted 
their affiliation with Nazi Germany, and were doubtiess acuung 
upon German instructions. There have been indications of a 
trumped-up charge of “attempted sabotage” brought by the 
Iron Guards, the responsible Ministers weakly attempting to 
shirk responsibility by avoiding interviews with the British 
Minister. Lord Halifax has promptly registered his protes. fo 
the Rumanian Chargé d’Affaires in London, and the Rumanian 
Prime Minister has promised an inquiry. But the German plan 
to get rid of all British subjects engaged in business in 
Rumania is evidently unresisted by the Rumanian Government, 
which is showing itself to be scarcely less a tool of Germany 
than is the Vichy Government in France. No wonder that 
the British community in Bucharest is demanding effective 
reprisals in a form which the Rumanian Government can 
appreciate. It would be well that it should be made clear 
where that Government stands. Is it neutral, or does it intend 
to act against us under hostile instructions from Germany? 


America’s Growing Confidence 


The deep disappointment expressed in the United States 
at the failure of General de Gaulle’s expedition to Dakar is it- 
self some measure of the higher expectations of British successes 
which have recently been raised in America. There is no 
denying that in last June and July Americans were far more 
pessimistic about Britain’s hopes of survival than we were in 
this country, and even in August confidence in our power of 
resisting invasion and of winning the war was far less than 
here. But with the repeated story of British successes in the 
air the tide of confidence rose steadily, though there still 
remained doubts about the full credibility of our victories and 
fear that we were concealing losses. It appears that the evidence 
of the highly reliable military mission headed by Brigadier- 
General Strong has gone far to remove these doubts and 
misgivings. General Strong and his colleagues were told 
everything, shown everything, and allowed to verify reports in 
any way they chose, and they did their job thoroughly. They 
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found on one occasion from personal investigation that when 
the British reported 185 German aeroplanes wrecked there were 
in fact 192. They assured themselves that not only was the 
R.A.F. holding its own, but that British aeroplane Production 
was being maintained and that little military damage was done 
by raiders. They have examined the land as well as the gir 
defences and are convinced that the chances of Successful 
German invasion are now infinitesimally small ; and, jp 
general, that with material and moral support, but withoy 
the man-power, of the United States, Great Britain wil] win 
the war, though it will be a long one. General Strong has 
emphatically stated his view to the President and to the public 
in the United States, and his evidence has gone far to reassure 
American opinion. 


Merchant Shipping Losses 


The shipping losses reported on Wednesday are formidable. 
The average weekly loss of British shipping for the first year 
of war was about 30,000 tons. In the week now reported on 
the figure is 131,857 tons, the highest since the war began, 
Not too much stress, of course, must be laid on the total for 
a single week ; in the previous week the figure—29,246—was 
below the average. But the 130,000 is a sharp reminder of 
what the potentiality of the submarine menace may be. 
Germany can now base her submarines on any port from 
Narvik to Bordeaux, and the possession of the French Atlantic 
coast is obviously of the greatest value to her. It is also a by 
no means negligible fact that all the secrets of British naval 
warfare, both protective and defensive, were freely shared 
with the French, and have doubtless been passed on to the 
Germans long since. That may in part explain our rather 
numerous recent losses of submarines. In the new situation 
created by the German occupation of the French seaboard 
what the Navy needs most is a large accession of destroyers 
and fast patrol-boats. The arrival of the first batch of the 
American destroyers in a British port last Saturday is there- 
fore particularly timely. If the United States desires to 
increase her help to us as a result of the tripartite pact there is 
no form of assistance—except perhaps aeroplanes—that would 
be more valuable or welcome than fast vessels designed for 
anti-submarine warfare. The American Government pos- 
sesses them ; we need them badly. Fortunately, submarines 
find their task harder in such weather as may be expected in 
the winter months. But the decision to suspend the evacuation 
of children overseas is wise. 


Homes and Shelters for Londoners 


Last Friday two Special Commissioners were appointed by 
the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Home Security 
for the London Region—one, Sir Warren Fisher, t6 deal with 
the restoration of damaged roads and utility services ; the other, 
Mr. Henry Willink, to supervise arrangements for the care and 
rehousing of people made homeless by air-raids. In making 
provision for people bombed out of their homes it is essential 
that the London area should be regarded as a single unit, and 
that there should not merely be closer co-ordination between 
the services of the different local authorities, but compulsory 
powers exercised by a central authority to enforce co-operation. 
The resources of all London must be available, and quickly, 
for the benefit of sufferers in any part of London. Mr. Willink’s 
statement last Monday showed that he is aware of the fact 
that rest shelters, which are provided for emergency use but 
not for protection against raiders, must be quickiy cleared; 
and they can only be quickly cleared if more permanent 
residences and shelters in suitable districts have already been 
prepared for reception in such a way that voluntary workers 
can quickly take charge of the sufferers and help them in t 
new quarters. It is satisfactory to learn that the problem of 
providing shelters for all the London population is at once 
be taken in hand by Admiral Sir Edward Evans, who is one of 
the London Regional Commissioners for Civil Defence, and 
that it will be his task to provide protected sleeping accommo 
dation, with heating and sanitation, on a large scale. 
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Food jor Emergencies 

Sleeping accommodation, sanitation, and heating are not the 
only requirements in shelters. Food is equally important. It 
has to be remembered that many people will have come 
hurriedly from their ruined homes, and that others may wish 
to go straight to the shelters from work in the evening or back 
10 their work in the morning. Lord Woolton, the Minister 
of Food, has learnt from his own inquiries the need of making 
provision for emergency feeding, and regards it as a part of his 
functions to see that food is supplied when public utility 
grvices have broken down or been curtailed. Already the 
Ministry has set up 58 emergency centres and is preparing to 
provide 200 in all when and where they may be required. But 
he is anxious—and in this he is well advised—to make the 
ytmost use of voluntary workers and their organisations, and 
of professional caterers so far as they can meet the need— 
coffee-stall men, fur example, have just the right experience. 
What is needed is an organisation which will attend to the 
situation from the top, ensuring supplies of food and the means 
of transporting it ; yet capable of lending itself with elasticity 
*r-changing conditions and giving free scope to the 


ever 


fo 
initiative and personal knowledge of voluntary workers. 


War-Damaged Property 

Some of the grave problems arising from the destruction of 
private property by enemy action are revealed in the circular 
sent by the John Lewis Partnership to their members regarding 
the bombing of their shop in Oxford Street. All that could be 
saved, they say, was saved; all that could be insured was 
insured ; but none the less, they will not only lose the difference 
between the value of the buildings and such post-war compen- 
sation as the Government may pay, and that between the original 
cost of their stock and its replacement, but also—perhaps more 
serious still—they will lose custom and goodwill during the 
period in which the sites are out of use. It is arguable that 
the loss of business in the case of firms suffering as John 
Lewis have suffered may result in a reduction in the national 
income greater than the interest on the capital which would 
be needed to repair the damage. But even if such a case 
cannot be maintained, it would obviously be inequitable that 
rival businesses should benefit by a disaster due to no cause 
but enemy attack on the country as a whole. The fact is that 
compensation—and partial compensation at that—based on 
1939 values, taking no account of replacement values and loss 
of use during the war, will not fairly meet the case. Those 
owners whose property happens to encounter a bomb lose dis- 
proportionately by the war; and it may be that others will 
indirectly gain. These are matters demanding consideration in 
the inquiry about insurance promised by the Prime Minister. 
It will be generally agreed that any insurance scheme that 
may be devised must be made retrospective. 


The Trades Union Congress 

The Trades Union Congress will meet next 
circumstances for which there is no parallel in its previous 
histor There are members of the Labour Party holding 
leading positions in a non-party Government, and their authority 
is made strong and fully effective owing to the fact that they 


week in 


not or.iy enjoy the confidence of the political Labour Party but 
also that they are receiving loyal support from the whole body 
of organised trade unionism. The report of the General Council 
points out that in acting as a national movement for the 
protection of members trade unionism has not forgotten that 
“power brings responsibilities.” The nation owes much to the 
fact that those responsibilities have been so fully realised, and 
that trade unionists have taken their place in what has become 
the firing line without loss of effort from industrial friction. 
This is not to say that there are not many outstanding questions 
regarding wage-increases and price control on which there are 
still differences of opinion, and there remains the old bone of 
contention concerning the Trade Disputes Act—which 
probably admits of settlement by compromise. Trade Unionism 
today has won recognition as never before as an indispenable 
specitic function of the national life. 
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Parliamentary Notes 
From our Parliamentary Correspondent: There is no 


precedent for the present situation, and therefore it is little 
use quoting the ordinary rules. Parliament ought to meet this 
week in order to hear from the Cabinet a report on foreign 
policy and on Dakar, to interrogate a number of Ministers on 
social questions, and to debate the whole question of Civil 
Defence. If there was an organised Opposition I have no doubt 
that Parliament would be recalled, but at the moment there 
is not even an unorganised Opposition. Ministers are apt to 
regard Parliament as a nuisance, but it is as well to remind 
them that they exist by the will of the House of Commons 
and that there are many moods and currents of thought in an 
open-eyed democracy. The peculiar value of the National 
Assembly is that it is able to reflect most of the currents and 
to interpret the moods of the people. 
* * 


* + 


This week a miniature Secret Session was held by the 
London Members to meet the Chief Commissioner, Capt. 
Euan Wallace, Mr. Willink and others. This is not the first 
time that regional Members have met their Regional Com- 
missioner, though perhaps it is the first emergency meeting. 
But such meetings cannot take the place of Parliament. What 
happens, fer example, if strong disapproval is expressed of the 


Commissioner himself? It only makes the meeting of 
Parliament more urgent. 
* * * 


What, then, about Mr. Willink? Everyone who knows him 
likes him and all wish him well. He was recently introduced 
as the new Member for Croydon, and was flanked on either 
side as he walked up the aisle by two Under-Secretaries and 
contemporaries at Eton, Harold Macmillan and Capt. Crook- 
shank. A leading member of Toc H and about forty-five years 
old, he belongs to that rare and important post-war generation. 
He is a K.C., but, more important, he is a man of strong 
character and wide sympathies. No man could have a greater 


opportunity. 


* * * * 


But what is his job? First and foremost, to act like a 
Commissioner for the whole London Region. When he has 
seen with his own eyes the main lines of the problem, he 
should work with a map, telephones and runners, and give 
The London 


orders. Unless he can give orders he is useless. 
muddle will not be cleaned up by charm and tact. Depart- 
mentalism is in the saddle, and it must be cut out. I have 


seen day and night for three weeks the monumental patience 
of the Londoner under bombs and bumbledom. Mr. Willink’s 
job is to deal with bumbledom. 
* * 


* * 


London is at war. There should be a Commander-in-Chief, 
and in my opinion it should be Mr. Herbert Morrison. Then 
he should have on his staff Admiral Evans to take charge of 
shelters, Mr. Willink to deal with homeless and evacuation, Mr. 
X to tackle food, and Mr. Y to handle transport. The place 
of voluntary effort should be clearly stated. How much is owed 
to volunteers at this moment cannot be estimated, but with 
direction it could be ten time more valuable and effective. Per- 
haps one of the Commissioners will keep an eye on the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund, especially as clothes and furniture are being 
provided by the Public Assistance Committees, the Assistance 
Board, the Borough Councils, the W.V.S. and others. 

* * 


* * 


In the immediate concern for proper shelters and civil defence 
I hope that the Ministry of Heaith will take speedy action over 
rent, that the Board of Education is planning night and day the 
best ways of keeping education alive, and that the Ministry of 
Labour is aware of the new unemployment problems. These 
three points concern the whole country, and the impact of the 
new distressed areas on Britain as a whole. 
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_ new order which Germany, Italy and Japan are 
to join in establishing in Europe and Asia is in truth 
the oldest of all old orders, the tyranny exercised by those 
who think themselves strong enough to tyrannise. The 
new order in Europe is represented by the forcible 
subjugation of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium, France, and the capitulation under 
menace of Rumania. In Asia it has involved aggression 
against Manchuria and China and the threat, as yet 
unfulfilled, of aggression against the Dutch Indies, 
together with the exaction under menace of concessions 
from Indo-China. To that extent the beneficent 
co-operation in the interests of the new order has already 
begun. But where it will lead, or is meant to lead, is not 
entirely clear. The pact in which the new agreement is 
embodied is simple. It has only one operative clause of 
any consequence. By that the three signatory Powers 
“undertake to assist ome another with all political, 
economic and military means if one of the three contracting 
parties should be attacked by a Power at present not 
involved in the European war or in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict.” There is therefore no immediate extension of 
belligerence, merely an agreement that joint commissions 
for the discussion of various technical military questions 
shall be constituted. Japan only enters the war if she or 
Germany or Italy is attacked by a Power not at present 
belligerent. 

That description might apply to half a dozen States— 
Turkey, for example, or Egypt—but it is clearly intended 
to fit two only, the United States and Russia, and in fact 
the United States alone is indicated, as frank comments 
in the different Axis States have made quite plain. But 
what the commentators have made much less plain is 
whether the hidden purpose of the pact is to provoke the 
United States into hostilities or to intimidate her into the 
maintenance of neutrality. The latter seems to be generally 
assumed, but it is by no means certain. The interests of 
the parties here diverge. Japan, clearly, with the war 
in China still draining her economic strength, has nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by plunging into a second 
war with a Power much more formidable than China, 
and in a position to help China to become more formidable 
than she at present is. In that war neither Germany nor 
Italy could give Japan assistance of any value. What the 
Japanese, indeed, stand to gain at all by the treaty is hard 
to see. The advantage it might bring to the European 
innovators is much clearer. All their desire is to divert 
American interest and effort from the European war and 
the Atlantic Ocean to Asia and the Pacific. War between 
America and Japan, involving the concentration of the 
American fleet in the Pacific and the diversion to that 
theatre of supplies of all kinds that are at present being 
sold to Britain, would suit them admirably. Japan may 
have signed the pact with the idea of warning the United 
States off Asia, under penalty of having to fight two 
European Powers and one Asiatic, but Germany and Italy 
might be well satisfied to see an Americo-Japanese conflict 
develop, whatever the consequences to their latest ally. 

But such speculations are not worth pursuing far. The 
treaty is an example of the sheerest opportunism, and the 
probable reason for its conclusion now is the need of 
Germany for some ostensible success in the diplomatic 
field to compensate for her conspicuous failure to achieve 
success in the military. It is more than three months 
since France fell, and the Nazi régime cannot live without 


perpetual stimulants. It is true that things have bee 
going well with the Axis in such matters as the coercing 
and truncation of small States like Rumania, but they 
have been going by no means well with it in such matter, 
as the blockade of Britain, the invasion of Britain, the 
terrorisation of London, the Italianisation of the Mediter. 
ranean and the invasion of Egypt. With this accumulation 
on the debit side to face it is not surprising that the Pres; 
of Berlin and Rome should celebrate in language of 
fantastic exhilaration the conclusion of an agreement 
destined to align populations of 250,000,000 in defence 
of “the new order.” Actually the new pact, as the first 
and justest of the comments on it, that of Mr. Cordelj 
Hull, indicated, changes nothing, but only clarifies a situa- 
tion already fully appreciated in Washington and London, 
Japan is in no position to get aid, economic or military, 
from Germany or Italy, or except in one possible con- 
tingency to extend such aid to them. It seems clear, 
moreover, that she has no real desire to involve herself in 
fresh hostilities. What has probably weighed with her 
most is the prestige of alliance with European Great 
Powers, such as she has not enjoyed since the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was denounced in 1921. But Japan may 
find herself at war with Britain, and perhaps the United 
States, none the less. Her advance into Indo-China brings 
her within easy raiding distance (by air) of the Burma 
Road, which has been closed for two months and a half, 
but will almost certainly be reopened now. From that to 
open war would be only a step, and no long one. 

What then would the strategic alignment of forces be? 
The answer to that depends partly on Russia’s attitude, 
which remains as inscrutable as ever. The pact is obviously 
a threat to Moscow, in spite of the clause declaring that the 
relation of each of the signatories to the Soviet Union 
remains unchanged. But Russia has done extremely well so 
far as a tertius gaudens, securing considerable accessions of 
territory at practically no expense, and the role of quartus 
gaudens would no doubt suit her equally well. There is 
little prospect that Ribbentrop’s blandishments will per- 
suade her to join forces with the Axis Powers, but there is 
no adequate reason at present for anticipating any early 
move in the other direction. She is likely to maintain a 
neutrality neither benevolent nor malevolent, but 
enigmatic. There remain, then, as the Powers most 
immediately concerned in the new deal, Great Britain, or 
rather the British Empire, the United States, Germany, 
Italy, Japan and China. The effect on one of them, the 
United States, is already clear. If the Germans imagined 
the American people would be intimidated they must be 
already disillusioned. The immediate result will be the 
increase and acceleration of help of all possible kinds for 
Britain and China. From our point of view nothing better 
could be desired. It is far from certain that an immediate 
declaration of war by the United States would he!p us 
most, even if there were any prospect of it. If she can 
speed up her deliveries of munitions and aeroplanes, extend 
to us financial credits to which we have not access at 
present and keep her fleet on guard in the Pacific, making 
use of Singapore as and when it suits her, she will be 
greatly strengthening our position in the war. 

If that happens, the triple pact need disturb us little. 
If Japan did become an active belligerent her army and 
air-force would still be heavily occupied in China and 
incapable of carrying on a separate campaign elsewhere, 
though a temporary seizure of Shanghai and Hong-kong 
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could probably not be prevented. Her navy is undeniably 
formidable, and at least two operations which it might 
attempt would concern us seriously. One is the seizure of 
the Dutch East Indies with their great natural wealth, 
articularly in oil and rubber. The other, much bolder, 
js an attempt to support Italy in the Red Sea area. Such 
an undertaking, however, is improbable on strategic 
ounds. To get to the African coast a Japanese fleet 
would have to pass Singapore, while a stroke against the 
Dutch Indies would certainly be actively opposed by the 
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United States. Altogether, therefore, the triple pact on 
its present showing, changes little. Japan will suffer 
through official or unofficial boycotts by the United States. 
China will gain something, as we shall, through 
increased support by the United States. We have 
immediately before us a hard fight, which Japan is un- 
likely to affect, in Egypt. But our main task is, and must 
remain, to intensify week by week our attacks on military 
objectives and communications in Germany itself. Of 
the ability of the R.A.F. to do that there is little doubt. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


QMEONE in authority, I hope, is giving serious thought to 

the immensely important question how London is to order 
its life a month hence, when summer-time ends, and the black- 
out begins at four o’clock in the afternoon, or not much later. 
All kinds of problems arise, and they concern many other c.ties 
besides the capital. Broadly the situation will be that people 
will not leave their shelters till the “ all-clear ” goes, perhaps 
as late as eight o’clock. They must then wash and eat, and 
get to their offices or factories—when? in the afternoon they 
will waat to leave work in time to get home, have a meal, and 
go to shelter when the sirens sound, which may be well before 
five o'clock. Clearly industrial output cannot be maintained 
on this basis, but no very obvious alternative presents itself. 
There is, moreover, a financial aspect. When employees are 
paid a weekly wage for eight hours or so of work a day, can 
emp:oyers possibly maintain the wage if they get only five or 
six hours’ work? It is ail very well to say that any work that 
can be done equaliy well outside London should be—that goes 
without saying—and that workers should try and live close to 
their work. But that is possible to only a very limited degree. 
The thing is going to be very difficult indeed, and the diff- 
culties must be faced squarely in advance. In a month’s time, 
of course, a reasonably effective answer to the night-bomber 
may have been found; there are good grounds for honing 
that; but we cannot risk counting on it. Our adjustments 
must be made on the ussumptioa that the night-raids will 
continue. 

* * * + 

Suggestions, in more or less urgent terms, that the military 
should be called in to reinforce certain of the more heavily 
overstrained defence services multiply. A writer in The 
Times, I see, proposes that soldiers be detached for the work 
of spotting by day, or of fire-watching by night, in important 
factories. The case for that, particularly in the case of fire- 
watching, is very strong. At present the strain on the staffs 
of many factories is almost intolerable ; I was talking last week 
to a worker of the very best type, who is fire-watching seven 
nights, and driving a van six days, a week. The human 
physique can only stand that for a very limited period, and long 
nights are coming. Elsewhere it is urged that ex-miner 
soldiers should be used to construct deep shelters. Nothing 
could be better, and with the fall in the coal export trade, 
numbers of miners over the present conscription age, unem- 
ployed or under-employed, could put in invaluable work at this. 
In The Spectator of February 24th of last year Ccl. Dale 
Logan, who was in close touch with the Tunnelling Companies 
R.E. in the last war, composed mainly of enlisted miners, spoke 
of the admirable work they did at the front, and pointed to the 
equally admirable work such companies, if reconstituted now, 
could do in providing safety for the civilian population of cities 
like London. To omit to make use of such experts would be 
worse than folly. 

* + * * 

W. H. Davies’ death must not go unnoticed. He was a poet 
who belonged less to any particular epoch or generation than 
any other writer I have known. His vagabond existence as a 
young man gave him the hard, gritty experience which was to 
lend substance to his poetry, and his natural sensibility, his 
quick spiritual response to the earthly things about him, and 
his cultivation of language by much reading of seventeenth- 


century poetry did the rest. When he came to write lis experi- 
ences in The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp it was in 
simple, homely language which had the authenticity of fact and 
the propriety of literature. His verse at its best gave the im- 
pression of being completely unstudied—as if 1 were the birds’ 
song of which he so often wrote, or inspired by the murmurings 
of animals or trees to which he had listened in the dark. The 
child-like quality in his lyric poems and the simplicity of his 
reflection were of the esseace of their beauty. His vein of talent 
was severely restricted, but within his proper sphere he struck 
an individual note which should never be forgotten. For all 
his naiveié and compicie lack of sophistication he was a shrewd 
observer of men, and in a circle of literary people, among whom 
he would often be silent, he would form his judgements about 
each and about what had been said; and a few words spoken 
later would show the sensible conclusions he had reached. In 
his later life he had no new thing to write. But he had formed 
a style, and would often succeed in catching some echo of his 
earlier inspiration. 





* * * * 

Everyone will agree that if Lieut. Davies was to be given the 
George Cross it is entirely right and fitting that (together with 
one of his magnificently courageous staff) he should be the first 
recipient of it. Such an award sets a standard and a value for 
the new order. But why the George Cross and not the V.C.? 
It was definitely and distinctly stated by the King that the 
new distinction was being instituted as “a new mark of honour 
for men and women in all walks of civilian life.” Why, then, 
does the first George Cross go not to a civilian at all but to a 
soldier? And why, if a soldier earns the highest honour avail- 
able, as Lieut. Davies unquestionably has, does he not get the 
soldiers’ highest honour, the Victoria Cross “ For Valour.” The 
qualification, it is true, is performance of a conspicuous act of 
bravery in presence of the enemy, but men who work on with 
hostile aeroplanes zooming overhead are surely “in presence 
of the enemy ” in any ordinary reading of the words. 

* * * * 

While most legal business, in both branches of the profession, 
has dwindled to almost nothing, solicitors, at any rate, are being 
kept much busier than usual over one not very lucrative activity, 
the making of wills. The reasons are obvious. A certain 
number of people still regard will-making as a kind of 
prelude to the grave, in spite of the fact that, as the Quakers 
put it, “the making of a will in time of health can 
shorten no man’s life,’ but realisation of the trouble and 
loss that may be inflicted on relatives by intestacy is coming 
home now to this type as much as to anyone. And most people 
who made their wills years ago, when they were married, or 
when their first children were born, are reviewing things again 
(partly in view of depreciated securities) and making new wills, 
or at least adding codicils. For everyone with dependants it 
is obviously an imperative and most serious duty. 

* * * * 

A peer in the Home Counties had a ten-acre field where his 
cows grazed, but which was less useful than it might have been 
because it was waterless. A few days ago the Germans dropped 
a bomb there, which most conveniently brought to light a 
hidden spring. When the bailiff reported the gratifying incident, 
he added hopefully, “ Do you think I might show a light in the 
seven-acre field tonight, my lord ? ” JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: HITLER’S SET-BACK 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is now recognised that we have reached the end of a phase 
of the air-war, and it is difficult to escape the conciusion 
that it was a major phase of the war in general. The conviction 
that we have defeated the Germans and passed through a very 
dangerous crisis seems inevitable if their action is carefully 
considered. What can be the meaning of the pact between 
Germany, Italy and Japan, and the continued attempts to press 
Spain into the alliance, if not the recognition that, as things 
stand at present, they do not see their way to the decision they 
so much need without further help? What does Japan gain out 
of the pact? It is a strange evidence of the madness that has 
seized upon that country that she should show herself so willing 
to pull Germany’s chestnuts out of the fire. Germany and Italy 
cannot help her; and the distraction she causes us was always 
recognised as a serious possibility. But for her part it is a 
weakness to have shown her hand so clearly at this point. Only 
Germany and Italy are advantaged; and the fact that they 
required the advantage is an implicit admission that what they 
were attempting to do has proved impossible. 

It we should feel in any doubt as to the damage we are in- 
flicting upon Germany, or the reality and weight of the check 
we have administered to her plan of attack upon this country, 
here is unambiguous evidence. The quick decision which she 
needed and still needs involved the invasion of Britain. This, 
it seems to me, does not necessarily mean a successful sea-borne 
expedition, since I cannot but feel that the possibilities of an un- 
limited air-campaign have not yet been reached, and it is obvious 
that our growing attack upon Germany is producing effects 
which she certainly did not expect. It is conditioning the de- 
velopment of the war already and hampering her initiative. It 
is holding her in a dilemma in which she realises the cost of 
continuing her air-offensive and the impossibility of abandoning 
it. When the British attack is fully developed, it must have some 
of the effect of a successful invasion. There is no doubt 
that Germany expected her campaign upon Britain to have that 
effect. She intended first to put the fighter force out of action 
and then to destroy every element of our war-potential. Her 
spokesmen have even declared that they expected a time wouid 
come when the people would turn out the present Government 
and choose one which would sue for peace. 

It is, of course, obvious that if the Royal Air Force had been 
destroyed Germany would certainly have made an attempt to 
invade Britain from the sea ; but it is not at all clear that she 
regarded this step as necessary, and it is even more debatable 
whether such an expedition would have been necessary if 
Germany had secured that command of the air which she has 
so frequently claimed. She has not done so ; instead she has 
suffered an undisguised defeat. Her losses in machines have 
been very much heavier than our own. Even the proportion of 
fighters lost has increased. She has tried a number of 
expedients to cut down her casualties, even at the cost of 
weakening her blows. The number of fighters used to convoy 
her bombers has risen from equality to five to one ; and still 
the losses have remained high. It seems, in fact, true to say 
in general that, in clashes with the Royal Air Force, the greater 
the number the greater the losses. 

The relative losses in personnel are much higher ; and this is 
a much graver injury. Machines can be turned out by mass- 
production: skilled pilots are a matter of long and careful 
training, and the winter imposes checks upon Germany from 
which we, with the fields of Canada for our use, do not suffer. 
The approach to equality has, therefore, been greatly 
accelerated ; and the dimensions of the attack upon Germany 
increase accordingly. What, then, is the outlook for the 
future? The days are already drawing in. The seasonal fogs 
are beginning to put in a fleeting appearance. They will, on 
balance, confer less immunity upon us than would be the 
case if Germany were disposed to aim at military objectives 
in the sense in which this term is understood outside enemy 
countries. The air-attack upon London was a transference 


of objective from the Air Force to civilian morale, and jt is 
still too easy to misinterpret the word. The cheerful endurance 
of discomfort and deadly risk is far from the whole of morale, 
or even the morale that will bring us victory. The courage 
which will prevail must be active and not merely passive; and 
the realisation of this vital necessity is still far from universal, 

Sporadic raids throughout the day may not be actually 
dangerous, as far as material damage is concerned ; but, unless 
our communications remain intact and actively functioning, 
the effective injury may be grave indeed. The Post Office 
is still not carrying out its work with anything like its normal 
efficiency ; and a continuance of this condition must hamper, 
and hamper very gravely indeed, the maintenance of trade 
and business upon which the economic support of the war 
depends. Transport within London, also, though it has 
recovered strikingly, still tends to place too heavy a burden 
upon ordinary working people. The obstacles to normal 
transport are obvious; but, with winter approaching, the 
continuance of queues in the streets must increase the chances 
of an outbreak of disease and a falling-off of efficiency. 

These problems will continue to show an obdurate face and 
look incapable of solution while they are conceived merely 
as civil disorders. Until it is grasped that they are problems 
gravely, if indirectly, bearing upon our war potential they will 
thrive. Once they are seen in their true light the authorities 
will take them in hand and deal with them as they deserve. 
The same applics to war-production, and this would be an 
even graver problem but that its importance is realised. The 
sole danger of the position is that it is not a question of 
employees but of leadership ; and the sooner those responsible 
take the matter in hand the better. During the winter the 
opportunities for the individual raider must greatly increase 
and it is necessary to limit to a minimum his success in dis- 
turbing the life of the country. The appeal to increase savings 
would become a bitter jest if the enemy were allowed so to 
interfere with normal business that more and more people 
were thrown out of work. 


Apart from this we may have to prepare ourselves for a 
transference of the main operations to the Near East. If this 
should prove to be the case it would not necessarily mean that 
the danger of invasion, or even of further mass-attempis to 
destroy the Royal Air Force, had ceased. In the present war 
opportunism has been an essential feature of German strategy. 
For the improvement of the campaign against Egypt and the 
vital canal the Germans may transfer a considerable proportion 
of their Air-Force to that theatre temporarily. At present 
Graziani is proceeding very warily, and it is impossible to say 
what is the relative strength of the air-forces in that area. It is 
a relief to find that Hurricanes are already operating there, 
although even the old machines have done what may be soberly 
described as magnificent work. Goering’s assurance dies hard. 
He may believe that he can smash with a hammer-blow the part 
of the Royal Air Force based on Egypt. The resources which 
we command against him cannot depend upon number; but no 
one is likely to take that position too seriously now. Previded 
the disparity in numbers and equipment is not too great, quality 
can cope with quantity. 

It is the part of courage and wisdom to insist upon the 
truth; and it is certain that the struggle in the Near East wil! be 
a serious test. The Dakar episode seems to have been a serious 
blunder of policy. For our reassurance we may remember that 
the present movements of the enemy, though they may promise 
to multiply distractions and thereby increase his chances, do not 
suggest any great confidence in his own present powers. His 
actions belie his boasts. The basis upon which our hope of 


victory rests has not been seriously disturbed. There is new evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of the British blockade, and a general 
survey shows no convincing indication of the success of his 
The figure for shipping losses for the last 


counter-blockade. 
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week accounted for by the Admiralty are the heaviest for three 
months; but the wider use of our naval vessels during the period 
for other purposes sufficiently explains the increase. During 
these three months the weekly loss of shipping has risen above 
100,000 tons on only one other occasion; but it has varied be- 
rween fairly wide limits and has ben in the region of 40,000 
on two occasions. 

The peril that concerns the majority of people most is the 
continuance of the night-raids. These must involve bombing 
which, within broad limits, is haphazard. But if we may look 
forward to a term to such terrorism we have reasonable hope 
that it will soon be limited. In this matter we have the inborn and 
characteristic inventiveness of our race to depend upon; and we 
have been assured that in the matter of night-raiding we shall 
not look in vain. For the rest we enter the new phase of the 
war with good courage. Some part of the enemy’s plan of attri- 
tion has gone astray. It is his confidence in an early victory 
that has been worn down. We have only to fight on with our 
minds as well as our wills to prevail. 


ROOSEVELT OR WILLKIE? 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


[This article was written before the pact between Germany, 
Italy and Fapan was announced] 
By Air Mail 

ESPITE the energy of Mr. Wendell Willkie’s campaign, 

it begins to look as if President Roosevelt would be 
re-elected for his third term. That means that to a consider- 
able degree his foreign policies will be endorsed and 
strengthened. It does not mean that he would have <a free 
hand to take the nation into war, or to adopt sweeping new 
measures “short of war” without the same degree of refer- 
ence to Congress that he has to observe now. 

Indeed, the President’s re-election—if after a close and 
somewhat bitter campaign—might leave a troubled aftermath 
for a time, and there might be less union and strength in 
American policy than exists at present. Feeling against the 
third term is extremely strong among all the groups, from 
the mid-middle-class upward, who have been dubious about 
the President’s domestic policy for some time. They will 
take his victory hard. Likewise, isolationists—although Mr. 
Willkie substantially agrees with the President on foreign 
policy—would prefer the newcomer, and hence they would 
mobilise to resist and obstruct Mr. Roosevelt after his re- 
election. 

In these various prospective circumstances it will certainly 
require some time for stabilisation after the election, and no 
sensational departure in American policy is to be expected. 
Doubtless President Roosevelt, if victorious, would turn all 
his energies toward the major problem of aiding Great Britain, 
but he would have to take Congress and national opinion 
with him every step of the way. This much is true: If public 
opinion 1s nearer to the President than it is to the Congressional 
isolationists—and there are some who believe the public is 
ready to move even faster than the President—then the post- 
election period should see a moderate speeding-up of policy. 
The Congressional recalcitrants would probably see the light 
at the polls, but only to a distinctly limited degree. Some of 
them, at least, would form a band like Woodrow Wilson’s 
“wilful men,” and the power of an organised minority is so 
great in this nation that they might obstruct many stages of 
policy. 

It is, of course, a somewhat rash guess to assume that Mr. 
Roosevelt is certainly going to be elected over Mr. Willkie. 
The redoubtable polls of public opinion show the two candi- 
dates very close together; indeed, a fortnight ago, when the 
last Gallup figures were announced, Mr. Willkie retained a 
slight majority of electoral votes. But during the intervening 
weeks President Roosevelt’s particular type of campaigning 
has made noticeable progress. His advantage seems to mount. 
But the process can, quite obviously, reverse itself, and the 
voters may record themselves unpredictably. 
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If Mr. Willkie is elected, he will be as interested as Mr. 
Roosevelt would be in stabilising his programme and avoid- 
ing the evils of an interregnum. Although his announced 
foreign policies are based on as much aid as can be managed 
for Britain, his election would not be construed as a wide- 
open mandate. He, too, would have the Congressional 
isolationists to reckon with. And in his case, his Republican 
brethren are more aggressively isolationist than the Democrats. 
The narrow and blatant Representative Hamilton Fish would 
by rules of seniority become chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and the bitterly isolationist Senator Hiram 
Johnson (who was one of the leaders in the old battle against 
the League of Nations) is in line to become chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee as soon as the Republicans 
organise that body. In short, Mr. Willkie would have these 
party members twined round his neck; they would be his 
handicap. 

It is unfair to American democracy to leave the impression 
that this is a Government of small and selfish minorities. 
Actually the Congressional isolationists have power because 
public opinion is still sharply divided about the degree of 
assistance the United States should give Britain. Probably 
we do not have an adequate measure of majority ascendancy 
in this country at this time, but it is not an overwhelming 
majority which is being blocked. Rather, the American 
people are still undecided over their kind of participa- 
tion, and some among them hold out for pretty extensive 
aloofness. This includes rather more Irish and German 
Americans than it does mid-western isolationists. The 
latter prairie sceptics are beginning to absorb and comprehend 
the issues of the war; the Irish and German Americans are 
still ruled by their emotions. The Scandinavian Americans, 
despite what has happened to their countries of origin, are 
remarkably isolationist. 

While British readers still need to keep their fingers crossed 
regarding any startling turn in American policy after the 
election, they can nevertheless count on a steadily if slowly 
mounting degree of American participation in evolutionary 
non-belligerency. The entire naval base-destroyer episode was 
salutary. It was, of course, too slowly and cautiously handled 
by the President, but he prevented any last-minute upsets. 
And public opinion accepted the proposition heartily. “ Well 
they might,” Britons will probably say, as they view the leases, 
from Newfoundland to Trinidad, which the United States has 
acquired. But it is important to realise that they are only 
leases, and their validity will remain only if Britain holds 
out. It is now, if possible, more to the interest of the United 
States than ever to see that Britain is not defeated. 


The Administration is going ahead with other practical steps 
in aid to Britain. Already it has begun to sound out public 
opinion on the possibility of sending some twelve “ flying 
fortresses ” across the Atlantic. These bombers, more power- 
ful and longer-zanged than any now available to Britain, can 
be used to bomb strategic points east of Berlin to which 
Germany has transferred some of its most important stores 
and factories. American opinion is also being felt out on 
the subject of transferring some of the “ mosquito fleet” cf 
useful small torpedo-boats and other patrol-craft, of making a 
good share of new-production tanks available to Britain, of 
opening Californian and Texan landing-fields to Canadian 
pilots for training. These and other steps are seriously under 
consideration by the Administration, and are being aired in 
preliminary fashion in the Press. 

So small were the protests against the transfer of destroyers 
that leaders both within and without the Government are 
encouraged to move ahead quickly with the lesser but greatly 
important items. However, it is still a campaign period, and 
President Roosevelt must move cautiously. One thing should 
be added: if no sensational changes are to be expected after 
the election, such steps as the foregoing aids would be con- 
siderably easier then, unless the blight of a leaderless inter- 
regnum from November to January 21st should descend upon 
us—and that is unlikely. 
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American admiration for the British stand, for London’s 
gallant resistance as a besieged city, knows no bounds. But it 
is impossible to say confidently—for this observer, at any 
rate—that the hammering the heroic people are taking, or the 
devastation being showered upon historic shrines which we 
revere, has actually brought an American declaration of war 
into the field of early probability. For one thing, it is hard 
to see what practical services going much beyond our present 
aids could be speedily afforded. Entry into the war might so 
arouse the public to the needs of our own defences that aid 
to Britain might actually be slowed. Thus the situation con- 
tinues to drag along. Perhaps the decisive turning, now 
unforeseen, is not so far ahead as the material facts might 
suggest. 


VOLTAIRE’S TANK 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


GLTAIRE was born in 1694 and he died in 1778 ; there- 

fore he lived throughout the early years of the steam age. 
Yet it does not appear that he took much notice of it; for 
though the exact form of tank he had in mind is not known, 
as will be seen later on, it is certain that steam-power was 
not considered by him, in spite of the fact that, in 1769, 
Cugnot, a Frenchman, built the first steam road-carriage. 
Nevertheless, historically, his idea is an interesting one, if only 
because in recent years his experiences have been reduplicated. 

It would appear that it first entered his head about 1741 ; 
because that year, in the Dictionnaire Philosophique, he 
mentions a “ battle-chariot,” and the future possibility of 
gaining battles by means of cannon alone. Yet nothing further 
is heard of this machine until 1756, when the Seven Years’ 
War was declared and France was confronted by Prussia. 
Then on November Ist, in a letter addressed to the Duke de 
Richelieu, after pointing out certain tactical changes in the 
Prussian military organisation, he writes: “I am not of the 
military profession, but I believe that there is a weapon, a 
machine much more reliable, much more formidable, which in 
former days enabled battles to be gained with certainty.” Then 
he goes on to inform the Duke that he has communicated his 
secret—“ this elegant method of how to destroy the 
human species ”’—to the Marquis de Florian, secretary to his 
niece, Madame de Fontaine, who has discussed it with 
M. d’Argenson, the Minister of War, and that a small model 
of it is being made, which will be shown to the King. Further, 
should it prove successful, “it will split people’s sides with 
laughter, when it is discovered who is the author of this 
destructive machine.” 

Apparently, Florian was a firm believer in the idea, because 
in his letters Voltaire constantly calls him “Captain of the 
Chariots of War.” Several are addressed to him, as also to the 
Duk: and Madame de Fontaine, the correspondence beginning 
in March, 1757. On the 6th of that month, in a letter to his 
niece, Voltaire once again mentions the war-carts. Apparently 
nothing as yet had been done, and M. d’Argenson is difficult, 
because he (Voltaire) writes: “ Everything new is rejected by 
the Minister.” He further points out that secrecy is all- 
important, for “a new invention becomes useless once it is 
known.” Then, in May, he writes to Florian: “My dear 
Superintendent of the Chariots of Cyrus, I forgot to mention 
to you that a small box on the cart with half a dozen double 
grenades in it would make a very convenient ornament. I—a 
peaceful scribbler—am ashamed to be thinking about destruc- 
tive machines ; but they are intended to protect honest people 
who fire badly against dishonest ones who fire ioo well. It will 
be discovered unfortunately and too late that there is no other 
expedient... .” 

On the last day of that month another letter is addressed to 
Florian, and in reply to one apparently accusing Voltaire of 
communicating his secret to M. le Maréchal d’Estrées. He 
denies the accusation and suggests that d’Argenson is the culprit. 
Then, entering into some interesting detail, he says: “The 
cost of the cart will be next to nothing, it will require few men 
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and few horses. If unsuccessful it will not throw the line of 
battle into disorder even if the enemy’s guns destroy all your 
chariots, which is most difficult; what will happen? They wij 
provide you with a rampart, they will impede the forward move. 
ment of the enemy. In one word: this machine can do a great 
deal of good and no harm whatsoever. I look upon it, after 
the invention of gunpowder, as the most certain instrument of 
victory.” Next he goes on to say: “ But, in order to grasp 
this project, active and ingenious men are required: men who 
are free from the gross and dangerous prejudices of the common 
kind. It is only by abandoning the normal way that the King 
of Prussia, by carrying forward the food and forage of his 
cavalry in wagons, even before there was a blade of grass on 
the ground, was able from four directions to enter Bohemia 
and terrorise that country. Of a certainty Maréchal de Saxe 
would have made use of our chariots of war.” 

Obviously the idea was being ridiculed and opposed, and 
Voltaire was intent on defending it. On June 18th, seven 
and a half months after having first written to Richelieu, he 
wrote again. He informed him that he had given the drawings 
of the machine to Florian, who is convinced that “ with six 
hundred men and six hundred horses on level ground one 
would be able to destroy an army of 6,000 men,” and further, 
that a model of it had been made. To win Richelieu over he 
writes: “A man possessed of a routine type of mind, a man 
obsessed by ancient prejudices, accustomed to sharpshooting 
and ordinary methods is not for us. We require a man of 
imagination and genius—with him all is found. I understand 
well that it is not for me to mix myself up in how men can 
most conveniently be killed. . . . Yet, if a monk, with some 
charcoal, sulphur and saltpetre, was abie to change the art of 
war throughout this evil world, surely then why should not a 
scribbler like myself render a small service incognito?” He 
then goes on to say that an able officer, now dead, to whom he 
had communicated his secret, had informed him that it would 
require fifty well-aimed guns to stop his machine. “I had 
in my head what 100,000 Romans and 100,000 Prussians would 
not be able to resist. . . . Try, therefore, to see only two of 
these machines operating against a battalion or a squadron.” 

On July 2nd he sent Richelieu a flattering letter, and on the 
18th he points out that the main difficulty in the adoption of 
his idea is “‘ that no general will dare to use it through fear of 
making a fool of himself should it fail. It is necessary to find 
a man of courage, who is not afraid of ridicule, who is 
mechanically minded and who is a lover of classical history.” 
The next day another letter follows, in which Voltaire points 
out that wherever a squadron of cavalry can go, his machine 
(ma petite drélerie, he calls it) can also go. 

These letters, followed by several others, seem to have had 
little effect. Then the battle of Rossbach is fought, and back 
he returns to the charge. On December roth he writes to 
Madame de Fontaine :“ It would have been better, said your 
friend [Florian], to have advanced the Assyrian chariots over 
open country than to have allowed oneself to be slaughtered 
between two hills .. .” Again, on January roth, 1758: “A 
thousand compliments to the Grand Equerry of Cyrus. In 
spite of what they tell us, our chariots would have been most 
useful against Frederick’s cavalry.” At length, on May 26th, 
1760, he writes to Florian: “I am quite as annoyed as you, 
my dear Grand Equerry of Assyria, that they have not dared 
to try out my carts—fear of looking ridiculous! Nevertheless, 
ridicule is not so much to be feared as the Prussians ; and ! 
am still convinced (though I am not a soldier) that this will 
be found the only way of defeating them in open war.” 

Nine years go by and nothing is recorded, when on 
February 26th, 1769, he addresses a letter to the Empress 
Catherine, then at war with the Turks, and attaches to it 4 
paper on his char de guerre—written by Florian. From 
St. Petersburg she replied on April 15th: “Nothing proves 
to me so fully your sincerity towards myself than what you 
tell me of your newly invented war-carts. But our warriors 
here are the same as in other countries: all untested novelties 
appear to them to be of doubtful value.” 

On April roth, 1770, he again wrote to the Empress saying: 
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«| am seriously of opinion that in the month of June the 
Imperial Army will find itself in the plains of Adrianople. I 


beg you to forgive me once again mentioning the chariots of 


Thomyris [the Scythian Queen who defeated Cyrus] . . . In no 
way do I belong to the homicide business ; but yesterday two 
most excellent German murderers assured me that the effect 
of the wriots would be unquestionable in the initial battle, 


and that tt would be impossible for a battalion or a squadron 
force and novelty of such an attack.. . No doubt 


lo re tl } 

it may appear that I am mistaken, because the ofinion held in 
you yt is hostile to me. Nevertheless, 1 ask but for one 
reason against my invention. As for myself I simply cannot 
see one.’ 


What was Voltaire’s invention? There can be little doubt 


that it resembled the Scottish War Cart of 1456, described 
by Francis Grose in his Military Antiquities, Vol. I, p 388. 
We k: that it was moved by two horses and that its crew 


was two men. It was, therefore, a smaller vehicle than ‘ts 
Scottish ancestor, and probably the first two-man tank ever 


devised 





That it was only suitable for level ground is acknowledged ; 
consecuently its limitations were considerable It was a great 
idea born before its age. Yet, when some hundred and fifty 
years later, its age dawned, its adoption was as strongly opposed 


This, then, is the most interesting coa- 


as in 1757 and 1769. 
inventions come and go, but military 


clusion that we arrive at: 
opacity remains constant. 

(The writer of this article, who might be described as the 
mine id the tank, has good reason to appreciate Voltaire’s 
expertence of the reception accorded to new inventions.—ED. 
The Spectator.] 


DOES CULTURE MATTER ? 


By E. M. FORSTER 


ULTIVATED people, such as read or write The Spectator, 
are a drop of ink in the ocean. They mix easily and even 
geniaily with other drops, for those exclusive days are over 
when cultivated people made only cultivated friends, and be- 
came tongue-tied or terror-struck in the presence of anyone 
whose make-up was different from their own. Culture, thank 
goodness, is no longer a social asset, it can no longer be 
employed either as a barrier against the mob or as a ladder 
into the aristocracy. This is one of the few improvements that 
have occurred in England since the last war. The change has 
been excellently shown in Mrs. Woolf's recent biography of 
Roger Fry; here we can trace the decay of smartness and 
fashion as cultural factors, and the growth of the idea of 
enjoyment. 
All the same, we are a drop in the ocean. Few people share 
our enjoyment so far. Strictly between ourselves, and keeping 
our limited circulation in mind, let us put our heads together 


and consider for a moment our special problem, our special 
blessings, our special woes. No one need listen to us who does 
not want to. We whisper in the corner of a world which is 
full of other noises, and louder ones. 

Ce closer. Our problem, as I see it, is this: is what we 
have got worth passing on? What we have got is (roughly 
speak a little knowledge about books, pictures, tunes, runes, 


Seated beside our gas- 


and a little skill in their interpretation. 
inherit a tradition 


fires, and beneath our electric-bulbs, we 
which has lasted for about three thousand years. The tradition 


was partly popular, but mainly dependent upon aristocratic 
patronage. In the past, culture has been paid for by the ruling 
classes: they often did not know why they paid, but they paid, 
much as they went to church; it was the proper thing to do, it 
was a form of social snobbery, and so the artists sneaked a 
meal, the author got a sinecure, and the work of creation went 
on. Today, people are coming to the top who are, in some 
ways, more clear-sighted and honest than the ruling classes of 
the past, and they refuse to pay for what they don’t want; 
judging by the noises through the floor, our neighbour in the 
flat above doesn’t want books, pictures, tunes, runes, anyhow 
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doesn’t want the sorts which we recommend. Ought we to 
bother him? When he is hurrying to lead his own life, ought 
we to get in his way like a maiden-aunt, our arms, as it were, 
full of parcels, and say to him “I was given these specially to 
hand on to you . . . Sophocles, Velasquez, Henry James . 
I'm afraid they're a little heavy, but you'll get to love them in 
time, and if you don’t take them off my hands I don’t know 
who will . . . please they’re really important, 
they're culture.” 

His reply is unlikely to be favourable, but, snubbing or no 
snubbing, what ought we to do? That’s our problem, that’s 
what we are whispering about, while he and his friends argue 
and argue and argue over the trade-price of batteries, or the 
quickest way to get from Balham to Ealing. He doesn’t really 
want the stuff, you see. That clamour for art and literature 
which Ruskin and Morris thought they detected has quite died 


. please 


down. He won’t take the parcel unless we do some ingenious 
touting. He is an average modern. People today are either 


indifferent to the aesthetic products of the past (that is the 
posiion both of the industrial magnate and of the trade 
unionist) or else (the Communist position) they are suspicious 
of them, and decline to receive them until they have been 
disinfected in Moscow. In England, still the abode of private 
enterprise, indifference predominates. I know a few working- 
class people who enjoy culture, but as a rule I am afraid to 
bore them with it lest I lost the pleasure of their acquaintance. 
So what is to be done? 

It is tempting to do nothing. Don’t recommend culture. 
Assume that the future will have none, or will work out some 
form of it which we cannot expect to understand. Auntie had 
better keep her parcels for herself, in fact, and stop fidgetting. 
This attitude is dignified, and it further commends itself to 
me because I can reconcile it with respect for the people 
arguing upstairs. Who am I that I should worry them? Out 
of date myself, I like out of date things, and am willing to 
pass out of focus in that company, inheritor of a mode of life 
which is wanted no more. Do you agree? Without bitterness, 
let us sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the death 
of beings, ourselves the last of their hangers-on. Drink the 
wine—no one wants it, though it came from the vineyards of 
Greece, the gardens of Persia. Break the glass—no one 
admires it, mo one cares any more about quality or form. 
Without bitterness and without conceit take your leave. Time 
happens to have tripped you up, and this is a matter neither 
for shame nor for pride. 

The difficulty here is that the higher pleasures are not really 
wines or glasses at all. They rather resemble religion, and 
it is impossible to enjoy them without trying to hand them 
on. The appreciator of an aesthetic achievement becomes in 
his minor way an artist ; he cannot rest without communicating 
what has been communicated to him. This “ passing on” 
impulse takes various forms, some of them merely educational, 
others merely critical: but it is essentially a glow derived 
from the central fire, and to extinguish it is to forbid the 
spread of the Gospel. It is therefore impossible to sit alone 
with one’s books and prints, or to sit only with friends as 
cultured as onesclf, and never to testify outside. Dogmatism 
is of course a mistake, and even tolerance and tact have too 
much of the missionary spirit to work satisfactorily. What is 
needed in the cultural Gospel is to let one’s light so shine that 
men’s curiosity is aroused, and they ask why Sophocles, 
Velasquez, Henry James should cause such disproportionate 
pleasure. Bring out the enjoyment. If “the Classics” are 
advertised as something dolorous and astringent, no one will 
sample them. But if the cultured person, like the late Roger 
Fry, is obviously having a good time, those who come across 
him will be tempted te share it and to find out how. 

That seems to be as far as we can get with our problem, as 
we whisper together in our unobtrusive flat, while our neigh- 
bours, who possess voices more powerful than our own, argue 
about Balham and Ealing over our heads. Remember, by the 
way, that we are only possessors of culture, not creative artists. 
The creative artist might take another line. He would certainly 
have more urgent duties. Our chief job is to enjoy ourselves 
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and not lose heart, and to spread culture not because we love 
our fellow men, but because certain things seem to us unique 
and priceless, and, as it were, push us out into the world on their 
service. It is a Gospel, and not altogether a benign one; it 
is the zest to communicate what has been communicated. 
Works of art (to use that rather dreary phrase) do have this 
peculiar pushful quality ; the excitement that attended their 
creation hangs about them, and makes minor artists out of those 
who have felt their power. 

Our special blessings, our special woes, demand less atten- 
tion—indeed an enumeration of them often irritates. Who 
cares to know that I have been greatly helped this year by 
reading Locke’s little work on the Understanding, and greatly 
pleased by The Portrait of a Lady? Who minds because 
I am distressed at not getting to France? These are poignant 
matters, but personal ones, and not of the least interest to the 
man overhead. He will only prick up his ears when he hears 
me laughing. 


PROPAGANDA PROSPECTS 


By DAVID THOMSON 


HE material advantages of the new Pact between Germany, 

Italy and Japan are so intangible and dubious that it may 
best be regarded as the measure of Nazi need for some new 
“ diplomatic triumph ” to sustain the confidence of the German 
people. If this interpretation is correct, are there not oppor- 
tunities of propaganda in enemy countries that we may be 
neglecting? There is considerable anxiety lest our Ministry 
of Information, so busy reorganising itself, may neglect the 
opportunities of which the new Pact is a symptom. Last 
autumn our airmen strewed Germans towns with millions of 
leaflets. Some were too long and prosy, and struck a self- 
righteous note. Others, which gave details of the fortunes 
hoarded abroad by the Nazi leaders, made good propaganda. 
We must act with surer touch this autumn. 

British propaganda starts with immense advantages, which 
are not sufficiently appreciated. It is the one offensive in 
which the Nazis cannot effectively retaliate. Democracies do 
not fear criticism, or even abuse. Dictators are morbidly 
sensitive to unpalatable facts and’ ideas, and dread the power 
of public opinion. Our leaflets have to be carefully collected 
and destroyed ; Hitler’s leaflets can be sold to buy Spitfires. 
British propaganda can afford to be consistent, for our case is 
a good one. Goebbels is led from a campaign to prove demo- 
cracies decadent to the inconsistent arguments that poor little 
Germany was encircied and forced into war by warlike 
democracies. Commander King-Hall had only to present 
Goebbels’s own arguments in the London Daily Telegraph, 
three weeks. before war began, to turn them into a perfect 
boomerang. Again, Nazi propaganda, both internally and 
externally, began with a crescendo, and everything since has 
necessarily savoured of anticlimax. To have used up already 
all the words of hatred and anger in one’s vocabulary is a 
weakness rather than an advantage. It leads to incredulity 
abroad and disillusionment at home. 

Finally, Nazi propaganda is often peculiarly inept. This is 
not only due to a certain lack of finesse and a humourlessness 
in German national character, which some observers have 
noted, but also to sheer lack of experience in coping with 
criticism. The politicians and publicists of a democratic State 
have constant experience of countering criticism and under- 
standing an opponent’s point of view. The organisers of a 
dictatorship have none. They believe that all criticism is dis- 
posed of by shouting loudly and often enough, and leaving it 
to the Gestapo to do the rest. The British, however, are 
natural masters of under-statement. 

Yet, it may be objected, Nazi propaganda has been remark- 
ably effective, and all this is only one side of the coin. This 
must be admitted, and the reasons for Nazi success explained, 
if our own propaganda is to find the vulnerable chinks in the 
armour of the enemy. The Nazi technique of propaganda can 
Just as 


be likened to the Nazi strategy of low dive-bombing 
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dive-bombing was effective in France, where it could be imme. 
diately accompanied by the advance of mobile ground forces, 
so German propaganda has been effective where it could be 
accompanied by rigid censorship, espionage, and terrorism; 
that is, inside Germany itself, and in the territories adjacent tp 
her. It succeeds very little overseas. 

The word “ prepaganda” dates from the Counter-Reforma. 
tion of the sixteenth century: so do the Index of prohibited 
books and the Spanish Inquisition in their most complete forms, 
This is more than coincidence. Propaganda is absorbed most 
readily when it can be pumped into a vacuum hermetically 
sealed against all uncongenial facts and opinions. That is why 
Nazi propaganda succeeded amongst Germans. It told Germans 
what they wanted to hear, and refused to let them hear any- 
thing else. Inside the Reich there was the censorship, and 
amongst German minorities abroad there were various methods 
of intimidation and espionage. But just as that very concen- 
tration upon the technique of dive-bombing, to the neglect of 
long-distance night-bombing, explains the present inferiority 
of the Luftwaffe to the R.A.F., so the very reason for the suc- 
cess of Nazi propaganda at home is the chief cause of its in- 
effectiveness abroad. Anc there lies our chief advantage. 

The penalty of censorship is rumour. And rumour is the 
solvent of cenfidence. Our broadcasts and leaflets should, 
therefore, confirm rumours which have any basis in fact. The 
stories of the Nazi leaders’ fortunes were effective in this way, 
and the true facts given by Mr. Knickerbocker doubtlessly lost 
nothing when they became rumours. The news of the dockers’ 
strike at Hamburg should have been immediately spread by 
leaflet to other bombec German ports—possibly accompanied 
by aerial photographs of the demolished docks, because all 
leaflets for Germany must be such that “he who runs may 
read.” The suspicion that Nazi air losses over Britain are 
vastly heavier than they admit, which Goering himself encour- 
ages amongst his airmen by forbidding them to return to their 
own bases, should be endorsed by accompanying all bombs on 
German aerodromes with bundles of leaflets showing a few 
of our Heinkel-dumps, and perhaps groups of captured German 
airmen. 

But we must equally remember the inherent limitations of 
propaganda itself. Broadcasting may be effective in the 
German-occupied countries of Europe where listening is more 
difficult to ban. But our radio-audience in Germany is neces- 
sarily a selected one, consisting mostly of the definite anti- 
Nazis. Few but the cenverted—or the specially immune— 
will be ready to incur the penalties of listening to illegal bulle- 
tins. The leaflet remains probably our best method. It is more 
spectacular, arouses the curiosity even of the lukewarm, and 
even when it is not accompanied by bombs, carries the impli- 
cation that “it might always have been a bomb.” It can be 
used to make a definite appeal to a locality, or to a particular 
section of the community. I believe this is its special value 
to us at present as a method of disseminating propaganda, for 
successful propaganda demands a definite audience, which is 
receptive in one particular way. For example, a specific griev- 
ance should be made use of wherever possible. It might soon 
be opportune to remind Berliners of Goering’s boasts of German 
immunity from bombardment. There must already be an un- 
easy feeling that the treasured weapon of air-power is already 
turning in Hitler’s hands. 

Finally, the importance of careful timing must never be 
forgotten. Most of the current suggestions for a “ general 
message ” to the German people are probably premature. The 
fact that the promised Blitzkrieg has become a war of ex- 
haustion in which even the victor will suffer terribly, as even 
“ triumphant ” Germany is rapidly learning from the spread 
of destruction and the menace of hunger, is a fact which our 
propaganda must certainly bring home to the German people 
in due course. But they are still too proud of the overthrow 
of France, too hopeful of ultimate victory, to be receptive of 
such arguments. The dread of the Gestapo is still too im- 
mediate and intimate, the chance of British victory still seems 
too remote, for our unconfessed allies to take any action. 
Premature propaganda would be giving away our own thunder. 
And that thunder is the greatest of our resources. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Harvest Festivals 

The Harvest Festivals, celebrated most aesthetically in country 
churches, have taken on some likeness to the festivals of an 
earlier century, when the folk fed through the winter on local 
grain, and a poor harvest meant a tightened belt. Beside the 
sheaves and model thatched stack was an exceptional quantity of 
vegetables and fruits. According to a happy practice all these 
were carried off a day later to the local hospital ; but their 
number and excellence were a sign that the village was growing 
its own winter supplies. We become to our great benefit more 
local, and understand that those who have grown a good store of 
roots will be assured of a well fed winter. One of the worst 
drawbacks of an advancing civilisation has been the delocalising 
of industry. Even in small remote hamlets, where farming land 
is at a discount, the local greengrocer often gets his stale and 
insufficient vegetables and fruit from Covent Garden This year’s 


Harvest Thanksgiving was offered, as decorations on floor and 
window ledge suggested, for better gardens and allotments as 
well as for wider tilths. The Women’s Institutes, if they will 


forgive the comparison, are full of Candides. They not only 
cultivate their gardens ; they preserve the produce. No room is 
more comelily furnished than a kitchen or living-room whose 
many shelves are heavy with bottled or jarred produce, or than 
an outhouse festooned with onions along the walls, hummocked 
over the floor with well-strawed potatoes and well sanded carrots. 
Sometimes use is a maker of the beauty with which it is too 
often contrasted. 


Late Daisies 


A very real addition to the beauty of the garden at this date 
is that more or less recent discovery, the dwarf Michae!mas 
Daisy. It has been advantaged by a number of new varieties, of 
which some are very dwarf indeed. A border given upewholly 
to these asters is a very brilliant spectacle at this date, and some 
of the best of the taller sorts have still to flower. It would be 
possible to arrange almost unbroken tiers of blossorn from a few 
inches to five feet in height. And how the flowers are encompassed 
by insects, by bees, bumble bees, wasps and Admiral butterflies. 
They seem to prefer them even to a very floriferous plant of 
Sedum spectabile, close alongside, though this is regarded as the 
most potent of lures. 


Gossamer Days 


Many of us do not remember to have seen quite such complete 
gossamer days as befell last week. As you walked, soft, almost 
invisib!e, wisps of silk stroked your face. You carried with you 
from top to toe silken streamers. Both grass and stubble-fie!ds 
reflected the sun almost as if they had been lakes so close was 
the network of gossamer. The same day every other bush in 
the garden was hung with spider webs. No other migration 
in mass is at all comparable with the simultaneous flight of the 
young spiders. A strange tropism, as this form of instinct is 
now called, compels millions of young spiders of many different 
species to climb to the highest easily available object, to unroll 
a streamer of silk and leap for freedom. ‘That there can be so 
many spiders in the world seems impossible. The date of such 
migrations differs widely, but it is most often seen perhaps 
between the Harvest and the Hunter’s moon. 


Ex Africa 

My postbag is continually illustrating the old dictum that out 
of Africa is always coming something new and strange. Here 
is the latest: a small rough-skinned lizard of the species known 
as Kogelmander was seen to kill a banded cobra near Umvana 
in Southern Rhodesia. The lizard, which was only four inches 
long, lay in front of the snake. Every time the snake struck, 
the lizard moved like lightning and bit it behind the head. After 
it had done this six times the snake collapsed. The lizard then 
walked cautiously round it and nipped it here and there. 
Evidently satisfied that the cobra was dead, it scuttled away as 
if nothing of any consequence had happened. The snake, which 
was 5 ft. 7 ins. long, was killed in less than 10 minutes. In 
Britain we know little about snakes; but I have seen an adder 
violently attacked by a hedge sparrow, whose nest it threatened; 
and both adders and grass snakes have been killed by hedge- 
hogs, it is plausibly narrated. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE CINEMA 


“The Mortal Storm.’’ At The Empire. 


Here is the purely sentimental approach to Nazism; the impact 
of Hitler’s régime is presented in terms of the individuals of a 
prosperous and cultured middie-class family. The head of the 
family is a respected University professor ; his wife is all that 
even Hollywocd cou'd expect a professor’s wife to be; and the 
children range symmetrically from a hereine daughter, a selection 
of sons in varied degrees of Hitlerisation or otherwise, and a 
sow-like cook who (so like the lower classes everywhere) behaves 
very badly in the end. The finale is tragic, and there is a good 
deal of synthetic snow. 

So much for the worst that can be said about The Mortal 
Storm. The curious thing is that with all its bogus trappings 
it almost comes near to genuine tragedy. This is largely due to 
Frank Borzage’s brilliance as a director. Famed for years as 
Hollywood’s greatest tear-compeller, he here uses all his powers, 
and, indeed, all his sincerity, in an effort to give a purely emo- 
tional picture of one aspect of the Nazi régime. He not only 
succeeds in showing how even the prosperous families are liable 
to be broken up; he a!so enlists our sympathies for the individual 
—whatever his intellect or income—whe comes up against in- 
tolerance backed by force. True, the masses never obtrude their 
inconvenient hydra-head; but within the restricted area chosen 
the film has an unexpected integrity. 
opening sequences show the happy and informal celebra- 
tions en the professor’s sixtieth birthday—celebrations marred 
only at nightfall by the news that Hitler has been made Chan- 
cellor, which shows up a dangerous background in the minds of 
the professor’s sons. Then, with remorseless tread, disaster 
comes, beginning with the cold looks of colleagues or the beat- 
ing up of an inoffensive school-teacher (as yet looking like no 
more than a sporadic brawl), and then moving to mental torture, 
concentration camps and death. The professor dies in Dachau, 
his only crime a book on physiology; and finally his daughter, 
escaping to Austria with her lover, is shot by a ski-patrol led by 
her own brother. Incidentally, the scenes in which mother and 
daughter go from office to office in an attempt to find out 
where the professor has been sent are a somewhat unfortunate 
reminder of our own treatment of refugees during the past few 
months. 

Borzage can direct this type of stuff better than anyone; to 
the most hackneyed scenes he brings a freshness of eye and a 
great mastery of technique. Moreover the cast is very well 
chosen. Frank Morgan gives a moving performance as the 
professor; Margaret Sullavan as his daughter, and James Stewart 
as her lover—-both as open rebels against the Nazis—act with a 
kind of unwilling intensity which is extremely effective; and 
minor parts are well played by Robert Young and Maria Oupen- 
skaya. The sets are very good, the camera movements excellent, 
but the opening and closing sequences, with their commentary 
voice spoken against inanimate objects, are horrid. Finally, one 
is impelled into contrasting The Mortal Storm (for all its good 
points) with Professor Mamlock, with its vivid emphases on the 
real conflict of science with this mad world, or with the Pro- 
fessor of Rex Warner’s novel, where the real problem of the 
liberal bourgeois in face of Fascism is boldly and movingly de- 
lineated. In Borzage’s film those who ask for bread are given 
a good cry; but what a really comprehensive and satisfactory cry 
it is! 

The characters in The Mortal Storm were destroyed by 
Nazism Nearer home, in brute and horrible fact, the British 
documentary film movement has suffered a grievous blow. Ruby 
Grierson, who was lost on the ‘ City of Benares’ while making an 
official film of the evacuation of the children, was one of those 
rare souls whose loss is simply irreplaceable. A comparative late- 
comer to the documentary field (she was originally a school 
teacher), she devoted all her youthful and vigorous spirit to de- 
lineating the life and problems of ordinary people on the screen. 
Not only her own films, but many others on which she collabor- 
ated, owe much of their success to the warmth of human appreci- 
ation and sympathy which was her greatest gift. The synthetic 
world of film needs, more than anything, the true human touch; 
few in documentary have it in full measure; none have it in its 
intrinsic purity as did Ruby Grierson. All those who believe in 
the social potentialities of film will mourn the loss of a passionate 
pilgrim and a loyal and unselfish worker. 


he 


Bast. WRIGHT. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 


Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed,, ‘‘ The Spectator ‘*] 


THE POLICY OF MUNICH 


Sir,—For reasons which London residents will understand, I have 
mislaid last week’s Spectator and therefore cannot verify my refer- 
ences. But I take it that what Sir Stanley Reed calls “cheap sneers 
at the policy of Munich” refers to my quotation from the literature 
of the William Allen White Committee. What would Sir Stanley 
Reed have me do? Had I written on American attitudes to us at 
this moment and ignored the fact that the memory of Munich (and 
the presence of the men who gladly accepted praise for that policy 
in Mr. Churchill’s Government) are handicaps to our friends in 
America, I should have been tender of the feelings of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s friends at the expense of deceiving the readers of The Spectator. 
Nor can I see why my remarks should be called “cheap.” I said a 
good deal less in this article than The Spectator allowed me to say 
in 1938, when doubts of “ peace in our time,” fears for the future of 
European order, pessimistic reflections on the effect of Munich on 
American public opinion, were strongly objected to by a majority of 
nice people—and by a considerable body of Spectator readers. 

Let Sir Stanley kéok back at The Spectator for September-October, 
1938! The Editor got plenty of abuse for what he wrote himself 
and for what he allowed people like myself to write. Yet who looks 
the sillier today? The people who saw in Munich a model on which 
the future rebuilding of Europe should be patterned, or those who 
thought that, at best, it was a humiliating and quite possibly ruinous 
price to pay for a policy which began as early as 1935, the policy of 
bluff and surrender for which the American public (better informed 
than ours) had nothing but surprised contempt? For me Munich 
was neither a beginning nor an end. Its basic illusions had been 
illustrated at least as early as the Anglo-German naval treaty; they 
were to reach the highest level of tragi-comedy with the cheery 
optimism diffused from Downing Street before the Ides of March, 
1939. 

If I wanted to be cheap, I could recall some of the criminal 
nonsense uttered at that time, reminding me of nothing so much as 
a bucket-shop circular boosting a salted gold-mine. It was not only, 
or mainly, what was done at Munich which alienated our friends in 
America; it was the tone of high moral satisfaction with which the 
dirty work was done which turned quite strong stomachs. Thanks 
to the defeat of Mr. Chamberlain and the revelation of the true 
nature of the policy of Hitler, the saviour from Bolshevism, Goering, 
the animal-loving gentleman, and Mussolini, defender of Catholic 
and Latin civilisation, our American friends have less to fight at 
home than might have been expected. But they have to fight the 
belief that the Samuel Hoares and Nevile Hendersons have learned 
too litth. That belief will only be increased if it becomes a mot 
d’ordre to see in any reference to Munich that does not recall the 
first fine and O so careless rapture! of 1938, an error in taste and 
judgement deserving reproof. I am all in favour of letting mere by- 
gones be bygones, but this is not a bygone. I should like to call 
Sir Stanley Reed’s attention to the interesting fact that Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, seeking for a weapon wherewith to destroy Mr. Roosevelt, 
has chosen to represent him as one of the authors of Munich. In 
roughly similar circumstances nearly thirty years ago Mr. Belloc 
answered the Sir Stanley Reeds of his day who deplored controversy 
and recrimination: 

“We mean to rub them in.” 

I do not want to rub them in, but I see no reason for rubbing their 
memory out, where it is relevant to the problem discussed. It is highly 
relevant to the urgent problem of our relations with America—as I 
predicted it would be two years ago, when the most loyal Press friends 
of Mr. Chamberlain were looking forward to bigger and better 
Munichs.—Yours, &c., D. W. BROGAN. 

Oxford. 





THE OVERSEAS BROADCASTS 


Sir,—You printed in your issue of September 6th, under the heading 
of “The Overseas Broadcasts,” a letter from Mr. C. K. Crookshank 
of Tongshan, North China. You did not, I notice, give the date 
of his letter; but internal evidence suggested that it was written either 
before, or in ignorance of, considerable changes made in our overseas 
services in recent months. Some of his severest criticisms were directed 
to this country’s war preparations and not to the broadcasts which 
reflected them. Most of his complaints were well answered by Dr. 
E. W. Adams in your issue of September 20th May I add a brief 
postscript from the B.B.C.? 

Mr. Crookshank declared that the signal strength of the B.B.C. 
service is inferior to that of Zeesen. There are no doubt local differ- 
ences in reception; but conclusive technical evidence, combined with 
world-wide reports, continue to show that the short-wave transmis- 
sions of our world service are at least as well received as those of 
Germany. Our latest report from the official engineers at Hong-kong, 


where items from our programmes are regularly re-broadcast from the 
local station, shows that once only has a recent programme been 
received in insufficient strength 

But Mr. Crookshank’s chief quarrel with the B.B.C. is over its 
news bulletins. Here questions of taste begin to enter. Ot course 
our bulletins—there are now nearly 70 of them to be prepared every 
day in more than 20 different languages—are not flawless. We are 
actively trying to improve them as well as the other features of our 
world-wide service. But I can at least report that our current and 


exceptionally large overseas mail, and notably our ma from 
the _ United States, is showing a_ striking preponderance of 
opinion favourable to our news bulletins such as they 
mever secured in time of peace. Certainly they are today 


enjoying a remarkable welcome from many _ overseas broad- 
casting authorities. In New Zealand, Australia and Canada—to give 
outstanding examples only—the voice of the London ann uncer 
reading the news is heard three or more times daily on the local 
network stations. 

Finally, Mr. Crookshank invites us to “appeal openly, frankly and 
humbly ” to the United States. I hope that by now he will have 
discovered our nightly service to North America’ Programmes drawn 
from it are being re-broadcast regularly by some hundred stations in 
Canada and the United States. None of the B.B.C.’s oversea services 
is winning now a larger, more widely drawn or friendlier mail. The 
service does not “appeal” to the United States, nor address them 
“humbly” as Mr. Crookshank would have it do. But it refiects 
“openly,” “frankly” and, let me add, vividly, what Britain is think- 
ing in her hour of trial, and what her sons and daughters are doing 
for a cause greater than her cause alone.—Yours faithfully, 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, STEPHEN TALLENTs. 

Broadcasting House, London, W. 1. 


AN ANZAC IN ENGLAND 


S1r,—Douglas London lets your readers draw the correct inference. 
The author of “An Anzac in England,” which appeared a fortnight 
ago in The Spectator, self-confessedly is the sort of mental clod-hopper 
the average Australian has little time for in Australia. Their chief value 
is only apparent when, ill-equipped to criticise even a bad Bradman 
stroke (and every “ever critical” Australian is ready to have a shot 
at that!) they arrive in England and proceed to prove the toler ince 
of the English by being able to get published such balderdach as 
“Sydney Melbourne ” has laboriously produced. Britain shoul be 
under the plough now, and for ever more, he says, seemingly being 
oblivious of the fact that he would be boo-ed from the hustings 
in any farming community in Australia or New Zealand if, in rep!ving 
to their demands as to where they'd get another market for th ir 
butter and cheese if Britain could not help them find one, he said to 
inquiring farmers, “I guess you'd better look elsewhere.” 

And his actual impression of London: “ Dirt, dirt, everywhere. 
Shabby broken-down old houses and fewer modern buildings in the 
whole city than he would see in Sydney’s Pitt Street alone.” Non- 
sense, of course. There aren’t buildings in Pitt Street to surpass South 
Africa House, Australia House, Bush House, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Daily Express, and Reuters, to mention a bare half-dozen in the 
Fleet Street-Strand region for a start. (Pitt Street, by the by, is not 
more than 14 miles long.) What’s making him more muddle-headed 
than he probably is, is that London’s sky-line has tricked him: in 
Sydney, where it 1s slightly hilly and where the building line is 
higher than that allowed in London, a sky-scraper effect is easily 
achieved. This sort of “ever critical” Anzac is the startled male 
equivalent of Alice in Wonderland. “It is a new experience to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with women while buying a glass of beer,” but 
that is all it is. In Australia we sit in lounges and watch them buy 
it. Surely he doesn’t suggest that Aussie women don’t drink as much 
as English women? 

Finally, he tells your readers, the Australian soldier looks at 
the British Tommy and “dips his lid.” He admires the rapidity with 
which raw recruits are turned into smart soldiers within a few 
weeks; yet they are the men who yesterday were among the “ dirty 
children whom he saw everywhere in the industrial Midland towns,” 
and of whose mothers he wondered if they “have no pride in their 
children on whom the nation’s future depends.” The slums of 
Melbourne and Sydney are not as extensive as those of London, but 
even “Sydney Melbourne” admits the two cities whose names he 
takes to fashion his nom-de-plume have their bad spots. Actually, 
their bad spots are worse than some of the really bad spots in Britain, 
because there is less excuse for them. And he talks of inefficiency in 
London. First he ought to be aware that the Lord Mayors of 
Svdney and Melbourne would be delighted to think that either city 
could be run as efficiently as the Mother City of the Empire.— 
Yours, SYDNEYSIDER. 
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sin—Mr. Sydney Melbourne’s article in your issue of September 
zoth contained the following paragraph re the effect of London on 
the average Australian man: 

“He finds the people careless and dirty, and venereal disease 
prevalent, and beyond a few notices in public conveniences he 
has found little attempt to combat the last evil. People ask him 
if it is true that there are licensed brothels in Queensland, and 
seem horrified to be told that such things are tolerated. Yet 
venereal disease is not rampant in Australia.” 

Has Mr. Melbourne studied this matter and done any really accurate 
investigation into the ratio of venereal disease in Australia as com- 
pared with England? Is he aware of the actual conditions in 
Queensland resulting from the system in thai State which tolerates 
brothels and has registered “ prostitutes” under medical examina- 
tion? Mr. Melbourne does not seem to have made any careful 
examination of the efficiency of the British scheme for dealing with 
venereal diseases. The British system of providing free, voluntary 
and confidential treatment for every person who needs it has been 
most efficient and successful in reducing venereal disease, and the 
recent expert reports show that this method is, for large populations, 
more effective than compulsory methods. This Association has been 
dealing with this subject for 70 years and was the original source of 
the present Government scheme for providing free, voluntary and 
confidential treatment. Does Mr. Melbourne mean to suggest that 
tolerated brothels prevent venereal disease being “rampant in 
Australia’? What is it that he would like to see provided in London? 
Surely he must be aware that there is not a vestige of reliable evidence 
to show that the tolerated brothel system is of the slightest value in 
reducing or preventing venereal infection. It is part of my work to 
study the Queensland Annual Reports on Health and Medical 
Services, and venereal disease is certainly not decreasing in that part 
of the Commonwealth. 

Does Mr. Melbourne realise that tolerated brothels are closely 
linked up with third-party exploitation of lust, for profit, and also 
with the traffic in young women? Has he read the Report (June, 
1938) of the Women’s Service Guilds of Western Australia, made to 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry concerning the City of Perth? It 
States : 

“A case was recently reported in our Press of a young man 
who took two girls from Victoria to Queensland. one 15 and the 
other a little older, to place them in a house of ill-fame.” 


—Yours faithfully, ALISON NEILANS, Secretary. 


The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


AIR OFFENSIVE POLICY 


Sir,—Your correspondent “Janus” discusses the question of what 
our air-bombing policy should be and whether this could be adapted 
to reduce air attacks on London. I suggest that we should keep 
clearly in our minds the two following objectives: 

a) To win the war quickly. 

b) To ensure that the German nation will not again wish to make 
a Wal 

To achieve these ends we must realise that, contrary to the attitude 
of the Government at the start of this war, we are, in fact, at war 
with the German people and that the morale of the enemy is a 
legitimate military objective in total war, where there is no clear-cut 
distinction in the war machine between civilian and soldier. 

The natural conclusion from this consideration is that, in addition 
to our attacks on all production centres, transport systems, &c., we 
should bomb German civilian centres ; not as reprisals or in revenge 
for German bombings, but as a policy most likely to achieve our 
two objectives. Those German civilians whom some people feel 
should be immune from air attack are the same people who have 
gloried in the destruction of Warsaw, Rotterdam and other civilian 
centres, and only by severe personal experience will they realise that 
these things are not glorious. If this policy appears barbarous I 
would say that it is no more barbarous than trying to starve a nation 
into surrender, which is one of the objects behind our blockade, and 
far quicker in its results. 

May I comment on another aspect of our present policy which 
puzzles me. I am speaking as a civil engineering contractor, and on 
contract work we endeavour to keep all our plant efficiently employed. 
At the present moment we appear to be throwing on to the R.A.F. 
both offensive and defensive responsibilities while the Army and our 
coastal defences are idle and the Navy is largely engaged on what 
can be called routine duties. The Commander-in-Chief is reported 
to have said that he would welcome an attempt at invasion by the 
enemy, and, if we are in a position to resist this invasion, it should 
surely be encouraged so that our plant, in the form of naval and 
military guns, mines, torpedoes, &c., can be brought into employment 
while the bombs now being dropped on the invasion fleet could be 
used with more fundamental effect against the mainspring of the 
German war effort. Once the invasion fleet had been coaxed across 
to our coastline our bombing fleet could be diverted temporarily from 
the attacks in Germany to aid in its destruction.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ALAN P. LAMBERT, B.Sc., ‘A.M.Inst.C.E. 

‘The King’s Head, Uckfield, Sussex. 
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FRANCE’S FOOD POSITION 


S1rR,—I should very much like to believe what Mr. Soren says about 
France’s food position. He seems to be arguing from statistics which 
were drawn up in 1939, and I have reason to think that he is not 
making the allowances required for the present state of France. Even 
before the collapse the situation was not as bright as Mr. Soren thinks 
it is now. Last January there was a considerable shortage of coffee 
and meat, and in spite of what the statistics say, bread even was not 
too plentiful. Since then France has been cut off from her colonies. 
And what affected her more than that, were the thousands upon 
thousands of refugees, who passed to the south and west from 
Belgium, Luxemburg and North and East France. There was no 
milk, no cheese, very little meat, and the little that could be bought 
of anything was terribly expensive. There were ration cards for 
sugar and also for butter, but more often than not there was no 
butter. That was the position on July 27th.. Ot course since then 
things may have miraculously improved, but I can assure you that 
up till that date French people in unoccupied France were already 
dreading the thought of winter. 

I feel something uncanny about Mr. Soren’s optimism and bright- 
ness, and I wish he could give just one reason, based on information 
gathered from the post-armistice period, to show that his view is well 
founded.—Yours faithfully, J. Jones Davies. 

1 Cefnilan Villas, Ynsmeudwy, Pontardawe, Swansea, 


COLD-SHOULDERING EVACUEES 


S1r,—I would like to thank you for Mr. Kenneth Lindsay’s excellent 
article entitled “ London Defiant!” It is as true that Londoners are 
bearing their hardships with courage and an incomparable spirit as it 
is that it depends on government plans and organisation to make their 
example constitute “a proud and defiant challenge to the enemy” 
instead of “an impediment to the main war effort.” 

But having recently arrived in this district I am shocked by the 
reception the reports of these trials get here. Naturally there is much 
sympathy and distress expressed for those who have been thus bruised 
and bereaved, but there is also a conspicuous lack of co-operation, 
This may be as much due to the inability to understand the standards 
necessitated by war conditions such as this country has never before 
experienced as it is to unwillingness to accept these standards, but 
may I give one example of the sort of spirit which seems to me to 
be deplorable? 

A few miles from where I write is an important town which in peace 
time had 10,000 inhabitants. The landlord who owns parts of the 
town has an estate on the edge of it, the house alone having over 
thirty bedrooms. It was recently estimated that this town had taken 
in 800 evacuees and since the Blitzkrieg has been intensified the 
number is still higher. The important point, however, is that the town 
is so full that it was almost impossible to find one night’s accommo- 
dation for some half-dozen evacuees who had been detained on their 
journey and were unable to go to their new homes, a few miles 
away, till the morrow. Yet the landlord and his lady still live alone 
with their servants, and it may not be a totally irrelevant detail to 
add that this same man has refused to give up his fox-hound kennels 
for the use of the army. 

This may be rather an extreme example of lack of elementary 
decency, but there are several big estates in this part of the country 
which could provide much-needed accommodation and yet are still 
only inhabited by their owners. Moreover, there are still far too 
many people who regard it rather as a nuisance than a privilege to 
provide new homes for those who are, after all, in the front line of 
the battle, and there is an unnecessary element of snobbery and dis- 
trust displayed if these happen to be working-class people. 

Is it not time that the agonies of our own people were no longer re- 
garded in the same apathetic light as were the bombing outrages in China, 
Abyssinia, and Spain? ‘That more of us realised that we are all in 
this struggle together, and consequently the more we practise this 
Christian charity and tolerance we are so fond of preaching about, 
the more pleasant and easy it will be for all those concerned.—Yours 
faithfully, A PROVINCIAL READER. 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


Sir.—Can I assume that an association appealing for funds through 
the advertisement columns of The Spectator is known to be a 
reputable body? 

There are many appeals now, more will come. How are the general 
public to distinguish between the reputable and the ill-organised or 
even fraudulent?—Yours truly, W. F. VICKERs. 

Hard Gap, Linton, Wetherby. 


[Every endeavour is made to limit appeals in our advertisement 
columns to those emanating from reputable and deserving bodies.— 
Ep., The Spectator.] 
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Books of the Day 


Britain’s Economic Achievement 
By C. R. Fay. 





English Economic History: Mainly since 1700. 


(Heffer. §s.) 


How fortunate economic history is just now in its practitioners! 
There is Professor Tawney, who writes like an angel , Professor 
G. N. Clark, who writes like an admirable eighteenth-century 
man of sense ; Eileen Power, who wrote like the woman of wit 
and elegance she was; and here is Mr. Fay, whose book is 
written with that imp of inspiration which Kipling speaks of in 
his autobiography. Indeed, Mr. Fay is the Kipling of economic 
historians: a writer full of hearty prejudice, of astonishingly 
sound instinct and penetrating common sense, and with a streak 
of genius. Mr. Keynes has already paid public tribute to this 
curious, brilliant, arresting book—and to be praised by 
Mr. Keynes is rather like having one’s name inscribed upon the 
dome of St. Paul’s, or, shall we say, upon King’s College Chapel. 

What sort of book is this? It is a slim volume of 250 pages 
in a blue paper cover, which might be (indeed seems largely to 
have been) overlooked as some dull official publication. It has 
more misprints than it ought to have. And yet it is a wonderful 
little book: 250 pages packed with exciting information, pregnant 
with wit and wisdom about England’s economic achievement 
in the last two centuries. It is not a text-book. It 1s a course of 
lectures (lucky students who heard them!) delivered at Cambridge, 
and published as they were delivered, with comments on the 
writers mixed in with the history—a method always popular 
with students. Mr. Fay offers it as an experiment in teaching, 
the lectures arising from questions and papers set in advance, 
and he asks for criticisms from other teachers. I can imagine 
nothing more suggestive and stimulating. In effect we are 
offered the reflections of a ripe economic historian on some of the 
knottiest problems in his subject, with an original review of the 
latest and best books out in that field. 

His theme is England’s—or rather, since a good proportion of 
it was Scottish, Britain’s—economic and industrial achievements. 
The theme inspires him, and rightly: “the faith underlies 
the exposition.” I doubt how many Englishmen realise that it 
is they who largely created the constructive side of the modern 
world. True, they did not create the ugly militarism and nation- 
alism of Germany, that other great force of the modern world-— 
and a thoroughly evil one. No: the English (and the Scots) 
created the beneficent works of modern industry: cheap cottons 
and woollens for the people, the canals and railways and roads of 
the Industrial Revolution, street-lighting, gas and electricity, the 
innumerable uses of rubber and vegetable oils which mark the 
modern age no less than the steam-engine and steamship which 
mark the earlier, the steam-turbine and electrical generator of 
yesterday as weil as the inventions and improvements which 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 


CALLING ! 
URGENT APPEAL 


WHATEVER WE MAY HAVE TO SUFFER HERE 
IN ENGLAND please do not let us forget the tens of 
thousands of our men who are Prisoners of War in 
Germany. These men face an autumn and winter of 
great strain and appalling monotony and their desperate 
need is for something to occupy their minds during the 
long months of waiting. We are sending each Prisoner 
of War, as soon as his name reaches us, a first “Capture” 
parcel, containing the Oxford Little Bible (a source of 
great comfort to men in captivity), a set of chess and 
draughts, a novel, and a pack of playing-cards, and the 
men are asked to state their own preferences for future 
monthly parcels. We also send sports equipment, music 
and gramophones, so that the men can organize team 
games, impromptu concerts, etc., to keep up their spirits. 
Will YOU please help forward this vital work and prove 
to our men that THEY ARE NOT FORGOTTEN? 
Donations, large or small, gratefully received by 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE or MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES 
Chairma Founder and Hon. Secretary 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND, 
576 Corringtos House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


(Not Censorship regulations preclude acceptance of gifts in kind.) 
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wrought a revolution in eighteenth-century agriculture. With alj 
this there goes a wealth of great names and great men: Boulton 
and Watt, Murdoch and the Stephensons, Captain Cook, Te! ford, 
McAdam, the Brunels, Josiah Wedgwood, Coke of Holkham, 
Cecil Rhodes, Trevithick, Sir Charles Parsons. There is indeed 
an embarras de richesses for such a book. How wonderful jt 
has been, and what reason the English have to be proud, a 
Cornishman may remind them. Not that the Cornish have a by 
any means negligible part in the early days of the Industria] 
Revolution, as Mr. Fay kindly points out. He is much attracted 
by that genial giant Trevithick, his extraordinary creativeness, and 
devotes a whole chapter to him and the Cornwall of that day, 
There were others, too, Humphry Davy, Trengrouse, the inventor 
of the rocket life- -saving apparatus; he does not mention 
Goldsworthy Gurney, who awaits a biographer, or Tangye, or 
the very interesting china-clay industry, whose history should 
be written. 

On a number of contentious issues in economic history he 
says a salutary, settling word: on the nature of the Mercantile 
system, for example, which has been so befogged by tendentious 
(and voluminous) German scholarship. He is not taken in by 
that. He insists all the time that the one country from which 
England learnt pre-eminently in matters of trade, finance, 
commerce, all through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was Holland, and that it is to Dutch history that we must look, 
with our own, for the mercantile system as it was 1n fact, not in 
theory. So, too, he speaks sense about what has come to be 
known as the Tawney-Weber thesis, the link-up of Protestantism 
with the development of capitalism: a thesis in which there is 
something, but how much only an archangel can say. And all 
the while he is absolutely right in his emphasis upon, and pride 
in, the achievements of our merchants and seafaring men in 
building up that empire for which today we have such reason 
to be thankful: as against the abstract economists of the profession, 
and political doctrinaires of the Left. 

Mr. Fay has a blessed quality of making the familiar, ordinary 
things of life, of domestic use, shine with light and tell us their 
exciting stories. His book should be used in all schools and 
universities and p-aces where they teach (or learn); while that 
shy bird, the general reader, should take to it like a duck to water. 

A. L. Rowse. 


The Blue-Water School 


Sea Power. By T 124. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. €d.) 


UNpER the title Sea Power the writer revives a very old and 
no less vital problem, a problem partly political and _ partly 
strategical. “ What really determines the policy of this country,” 
said Sir Edward Grey in 1911, “is the question oi Sea Power.” 
Should Britain stand aside from the quarrels of the Continent, 
and if she must intervene, in what shape should she make her 
contribution to the common cause? These were questions that 
confronted Queen Elizabeth, were the subjects of debate in the 
Parliaments of William III, Queen Anne and George II, and of 
two outstandingly important pamphlets—Swift’s Conduct of the 
Allies and the less known Considerations of the Present German 
War, by Mauduit in 1760. 

In all those great wars of coalitions the decision depended 
upon which body could achieve superiority in the military field. 
The British statesman had to decide in what manner the resources 
and fighting strength of the country could most effectively be 
applied in order to produce that condition. As a balance may 
be made to tip the desired way either by adding weight to one 
scale or taking it from the other, so they had the choice between 
strengthening the allied armies in the main theatre and weakening 
those of the enemy. The former called for troops on the 
Continent, the latter offered a choice of military diversions to 
draw away enemy strength from the decisive point and depriving 
the enemy of his financial strength, drawn from trade, and of 
the materials, raw and manufactured, needed to equip his army 
and navy. 

Controversies between these “Continental” and “ Maritime” 
schools of thought have been as continuous as they are natural. 
T 124 is as convinced a supporter of the latter as ever was John 
Hawkins, Dean Swift or Hardwicke. He argues that there is no 
need for Great Britain to become embroiled in the European 
struggies. The “ Low Country policy” was based on fears that 
experience showed to be groundless—did not England survive 
though Napoleon held Holland, Belgium and the ports of all of 
France? He attaches no importance to the views of those who, 
like Castlereagh, had gone through that struggle and, in spite of 
the successful issue, still regarded it as essential that there should 
be no naval establishments in the Scheldt or at Antwerp. He 
sees no danger in the domination of Europe by a single Power ; 
the old argument that a Power in that position would be able 
to outbuild Britain at sea, and take the command of the sea from 
her, he dismisses: Napoleon was in such a situation after Tilsit 
and did not do it ; why should we think that Herr Hitler would? 
“One thing about which we can be reasonably certain is that 
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J. F. HORRABIN, «The man who makes maps speak,” 
shows in simple maps and diagrams, with brief comment upon 
each facing page, the basic facts which form the background of 
the War and the salient aspects of its progress. 
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Comments and Characters 
JOHN BUCHAN 


Alladmirers of Buchan’s books will welcome this selection of his 
writings—articles which present a remarkably faithful picture of 
the Edwardian era, and which show his versatility as man of affairs 
and man of letters. Edited and introduced by W. Forbes Gray. 


Ready Shortly 7s. 6d. net. 
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Europe’s Apprenticeship 
G. G. COULTON 


Studies and examples in Medieval Latin. Like all Dr. Coulton’s 
work this book will commend itself as much to the general 
reader as to the specialist—a veritable source-book on the 
religious, civil, military, legal, and aesthetic aspects of the 
" Middle Ages. 8s. 6d. net 
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Readings from the Apocryphal Gospels 
Edited with an introduction by HUGH J. SCHONFIELD 


Many interesting stories of Christ’s childhood, and of his life 
after the Resurrection—and not regarded as strictly ** canonical "’ 
are collected here for the first time by an eminent Hebrew 


scholar. Ss. net 
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Greek & Roman World 
M. CARY & T.J3. HAARHOFF 


Primarily intended as an introduction to the 
study of the Classical literatures, this book 
provides a comprehensive outline sketch of 
Greek and Roman civilization. [/lustrated 8s.6d. 


Irish Art 


in the Early Christian Period 
FRANCOISE HENRY 


A history of Irish art to the Twelfth Century. 
With 200 Collotype illustrations and §§ line 
drawings. 255. 
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Hampshire Scene 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
A delightful book about the most typical of 
English counties. “A book to be picked up 


and opened anywhere with pleasure and profit.” 
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there would be no real reason to fear that the establishment 
of a strong Central and East European German Empire would be 
the inevitable prelude to the defeat of our own country ~ 
Most of us, with our experience of German policy for seventy 
years, and more particularly the last seven, would probably prefer 
not to put temptation in the gentleman’s way. 

Ably argued as some of his views are, it is not possible to 
acquit IT 124 of some special pleading. He advocates economic 
pressure, but passes somewhat lightly over the difficulties the 
Statesmen have always had to meet from neutrals. He asserts 
that the Englishman has a peculiar aptitude for the conduct of 
war at sea denied to “ military” nations: and an ineptitude for 
war on land, using selected passages from Fortescue to illustrate 
it. It would not be difficult to match those in naval annals. In 
spite, however, of these exaggerations there is much sound and 
well-reasoned matter, much to stimulate thought, and some com- 
parisons of expenditure that deserve serious consideration, in 


this book. H. W. RicHMonp. 


% 
Escape 
Two Generations. Edited by Osbert Sitwell. 
More Than I Should. 
12s. 6d.) 


Macmillan. 1§s.) 
By Faith Compton Mackenzie. Collins 


Many people lying at night on a cement floor in the company 
of total strangers must catch themselves dreaming of some other 
period of history in which they would prefer to have lived. For 
them Mr. Sitwell’s book will prove the perfect escape. It consists 
of two autobiographical compositions written by members of 
consecutive generations of the Sitwell family—one, Mrs. Swinton, 
looks back as an old lady on the eighteen-forties, and the other, 
Miss Florence Sitwell, writes of events as they occurred, a young 
girl’s journal of the seventies. Both are works of art, catching 
without self-consciousness the whole atmosphere of two lives. 
They have in common a gentleness, a seriousness and a kindli- 
ness: they represent a way of life that was graceful, unhurried, 
and responsible (not only to the deserving poor We may smile 
when young Florence Sitwell talks earnestly at a party about 
Dean Farrar’s Life of Christ or becomes excited in the company 
of a ubiquitous Archdeacon, but we smile—on that cement floor— 
with the wrong side of our mouths. Life through these two 
generations was becoming progressively more civilised: there was 
no reason then to suppose that the progress was to lead nowhere. 

In Mrs. Swinton’s time, of course, there were still elements 
of romantic savagery: her reminiscences belong to a period only 
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just emerging from the Gothic: he1 eyes “ pale blue with a dash 
of green” look out on a Brontéesque world in which servants 
freeze to death on the dickey seats of carriages carrying the family 
to Scotland, and strange passionate men, like Frank Sitwell, 
famous for “the Squire’s Leap” on his horse Clansman, appear 
restlessly in churchyards after death. These reminiscences are 
beautifully ‘Illustrated with family portraits: hobby horses ang 
ringlets and long thin dogs and battledores flung down on the 
parquet. 

Mr. Sitwell, who has so admirably edited these compositions, 
does not altogether care for the change to the ’seventies: to the 
Archdeacon and the favourite hymn and meeting Dean Farrar, 
But nobody could resist the naive poetry of Miss Sitwell’s 
journal: the stovepipe hat loses all its ugliness: when the coming 
millennium is the talk of the drawing-rooms, clergymen have the 
romantic air of officers on active service. Of course it is some- 
times very funny: we can’t resist laughing at the Archdeacon who 
pops up everywhere even on a Channel steamer: the ghost of 
Mrs. Heber in high-heeled shoes has taken the place of the 
passionate apparition in the graveyard: infectious diseases, tea 
parties for “bad girls” (“it was so interesting to watch the 
Archdeacon talking privately to each in turn”), the American 
organ and the Archdeacon explaining about vestments—you 
wouldn’t think that these could become symbols of poetic sug- 
gestiveness ; but when the book is done we are left with the 
impression of a quiet world of Sunday afternoons, where the dark 
falls early, and carriage lights come up the drive, and somebody 
somewhere is playing a harmonium, and the linen is being laid 
out in the guest-room. Everywhere is great kindliness and con- 
fidence and hope’ The last words are: 

‘Next day, I was rather late for chapel and did not like to go 
in, but I stood close by the door, and cou!d hear some of the service, 
and at the end the Archbishop’s ceep voice, praying that the world 
might be prepared for the Second Coming of Christ.” 

But things didn’t happen that way: something went wrong. 
The collapse of a whole way of life can be read into Mrs. Compton 
Mackenzie’s book of gossip—gossip about herself and Capri and 
her friends, the distinguished and the not so distinguished, and 
Monty, above all “ Monty ”"—Monty in a cherry-red smoking suit, 
Monty “ flashing like a meteor,” Monty’s nervous system, Monty’s 
cats, Monty’s first kilt, Monty’s gramophone records, Monty’s 
books. For those who do not share Mrs. Mackenzie’s belief in 
her husband’s importance, this book may seem trivial, exaggerated, 
a little vulgar It is rather horrifying to turn from the world 
and the style) of: 

“When I was dressed ready for dinner, I sat down on the stairs 
so as to be able to see when the brougham came up. It was nearly 
dark, and so quiet, with the lights shining through the swing door, 
and down below, and Leckly and Grace's voices, talking ove 
Mamma’s luggage, and Mrs. Leach, walking about arranging the 
rooms, and the people walking about now and then with dishes, in 
the passage below; and I thought of John Huss’s prayer, and of 
some of our favourite hymns, and of Christ” 


to the world (and the style) of Mrs. Mackenzie: “Life at Capri 
in the last year of the Great War and after might well be 
described as highly spiced.” It makes one more reconciled to 
the cement ‘floor: this had to happen. GRAHAM GREENE 


Arts and the Man 


Calico Pie. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Michael Joseph. tos. 6d.) 


“ 


“ Memory,” says Mr. Vulliamy, “is a fountain of cheerfulness, 
perhaps immortal ” ; and, if it be true that the essence of a good 
autobiography is so to conjure memory that it shall reveal a 
period through the eyes of a temperament, then this entertaining 
and critical narrative may claim high honours in its own elusive 
class of literature. It may be true, as its author admits, that 
it “never rises to the level of great adventure”; true also that 
it advances no claim to showy public achievement. Mr. Vulliamy 
expressly regrets his lack of opportunities for an exciting life, 
and his life-long need of a steady occupation. But there are 
adventures of the mind more significant than those of the body, 
and private occupations of more value than any official post; and 
in such experiences Mr. Vulliamy is richly endowed. His auto- 
biography presents a map of life, and the country it depicts ts 
picturesquely broken and full of crowded character. There is 
far more vitality in such an intimate survey than in any number 
of specious anecdotes of well-advertised “ notabilities.” 

The only son of “a radical Welsh family with a singular 
continental infusion,” Mr. Vulliamy was born, rather more than 
fifty years ago, in a village or small town (here called Llanwisgog), 
of which his memory is certainly no fountain of cheerfulness. “A 
blot of squalor in the midst of the loveliest country in the world,” 
he calls it ; while the atmosphere of his “ Edwardian adolescence ” 
was “hollow, synthetic, ridiculous and ignoble.” He deals 
faithfully with his elders ; and in order to do so he has to veil 
their identity under fantastic pseudonyms which out-Dickens 
Dickens. Names like Rettery-Package, Christopher Quoosipat, 
Battypin and Phox Hindersclay sound all the more unnatural 
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when jostled by reality in the persons of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Ramsay MacDonald and Dame Laura Knight. Still, it is the 
character that matters, not the name ; and the characters are real, 
vivid, and amusing. 

A childish illness at his preparatory school left the youthful 
Vulliamy with his education broken off short ; and it was never 
conventionally completed. He drifted from one private tutor to 
another, from parson to elementary school master ; and the most 
of what he learned, he learned for himself. An omnivorous 
reader, he had the run of more than one well-stocked library, and 
he chose the right stuff. He drifted instinctively towards the Arts. 
He began with writing (a universal starting-point); but he showed 
more promise in music, and still more, perhaps, in painting. 
Mathematics were a bug-bear to him. He could hardly understand 
a column of an account-book. There was no positive need for 
him to earn a living ; the family resources were sufficient ; but 
his parents did not want him to idle. Nor did he want it 
himself. But what to do with him? 

He developed inevitably into an amateur of the Arts. He went 
to Newlyn, to study painting under Stanhope Forbes ; he went 
to Oxford, to tackle music with Dr. Allen of New College. 
Wherever he went, he fell in love with one or more responsive 
sirens ; but his tutors were not enthusiastic about his progress. 
His skeletons and corpses disgusted Stanhope Forbes ; his musical 
compositions had ideas but lacked body. All his account of these 
*prentice days is charmingly attractive ; the frankness, the humour, 
the quiet insight into character—all are irresistible. 

Sull, this pilgrim of dreams was in imminent danger of dis- 
integrating into wastage, when the Great War shattered all 
dreams for the time being. With astonishing adaptability, 
Mr. Vulliamy, still under 30 but only not quite “ unfit,” pursued 
his way from one recruiting-station to another until he got 
accepted for service as a private soldier. Then follow the most 
striking chapters in the book. Without a taint of pose, self-pity, 
or self-congratulation, he gives an account of “lucky, wholesome, 
and ambling days, without any residue of bitterness or horror.” 
The self-reliance with which a young man, apparently on the 
rocks of dilettantism, threw himself into the turbulent sea of war, 
kept afloat and emerged with recreated energy, ready even to 
engage with commercialism, and full of literary impulse and 
capacity—this makes up a story of surprising vigour and fresh 
example. If it does not actually “rise to the level of great 
adventure” ‘and, in the best sense it does), it is at any rate 
“a fountain of cheerfulness,” which smiles and sparkles in the 
sunlight. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Fall of France 


The Last Days of Paris. By Alexander Werth. (Hamish Hamilton. 
8s. 6d.) 


Tue collapse of France in June, 1940, is an event which will 
deeply affect all our lives. The France which we all hope to 
see resurrected a few years from now will be a very different 
country from the one which has just collapsed. We are all being 
hurled into the future at a terrifying speed. Landmarks of the 
past are vanishing fast. France, the French way of life, French 
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habits of thought have hitherto been for Europeans, whether 
they realised it or not, a constant means of communication with 
the Europe of the eighteenth century—a civilisation mainly 
agrarian, in which crops and men, not machines and classes or 
nations, were the stuff of history. 

Mr. Werth’s book, the fourth of his valuable records of con. 
temporary France, describes in diary form events in France 
between May roth and the signing of the armistice, and then 
proceeds in a long terminal essay to analyse the causes of the 
catastrophe which he experienced at first hand. The diary form 
is not the most suitable for the very important matter which 
Mr. Werth has to offer to us ; it involves too broken a narrative, 
the intrusion of too much that is purely personal, and it tempts 
the writer into colloquialism, for which he already showed a 
weakness in his last book. The syllable “gosh” is unworthy 
of him. But these strictures of form do not in the least apply 
to the admirable fifty pages of analysis and judgement which 
conclude the book. 

This essay should be read and pondered by all who are now 
dealing in any way with French affairs. Mr. Werth’s evidence 
is particularly valuable because as a journalist he writes prin- 
cipally for papers labelled Left in politics. It is to be hoped 
that some of his habitual readers will take him seriously when 
he makes it clear that the collapse of France cannot simply be 
explained as a Fascist conspiracy. The causes lie very much 
deeper. When this war broke out France had reached the stage 
of convalescence from the last war at which the patient suddenly 
realises how ill he has been and how depleted are his reserves of 
strength. Mr. Werth vividly recalls the extreme reluctance with 
which the French nation moved into war; the self-defeating 
determination to be, in M. Daladier’s phrase, “avare du sang 
francais ”*—an attitude, be it said, which did not prevent the 
great majority of Frenchmen from being each personally prepared 
to give his own life unhesitatingly. 

The French had suddenly realised that “le Frangais se fait 
rare,” that the terrible losses of 1914-1918 had not been made 
good. These were not merely losses in man-power, they were 
losses in vitality of institutions and ideas. When in 1936 France 
sought to resume her role of revolutionary leader of Europe, 
neither her theories nor her practice were able to bite on the 
hard realities of the twentieth century. The sense of this fiasco 
contributed to the triumph of defeatism in June, 1940. 

The progress of democracy in France was unfortunately 
marked by a steady decline in the sense of a great nation’s 
political responsibilities. This was directly connected with the 
eighteenth-century characteristics we have already noted, and 
therefore with the significance of France for all Europe. In the 
France of 1939 it was still widely assumed, as it was in the 
eighteenth century, that if a man was not interfered with by the 
Government he was master of his fate and could make or mar 
his life by his own efforts. 

It was this assumption, with all its attractive humanism, that 
led Frenchmen to suppose that they could build walls round 
their gardens which would enable them to ignore the political 
tempests that were sweeping the world. The walls have fallen ; 
the dead timber has crashed to the ground. But there was not 
only dead timber in the France of 1939. There was an extremely 
promising undergrowth. The next few years will show whether 
it has been crushed beneath the wreckage, or whether the young 
saplings will survive to take the places of the fallen trees. 

D. R. GILLIE. 


Fiction 
Under the Rose. By Rhys Davies. (Heinemann. 9s.) 
Time’s Harvest. By Dorothy Charques. (Hamish Hamilton. 9s.) 
Cheerfulness Breaks In. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 


Bewildering Cares. By Winifred Peck. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


The Wonderful Journey. By Frank Tilsley. (Collins. 8s.) 


In Under the Rose Mr. Rhys Davies has written a very good 
story which, had he compressed it to half its present size, dis- 
carding right and left, might have emerged as an out-and-out 
beauty. Seriousness, passion and the author’s successful re- 
creation of place compel an interest which admittedly the dark 
plot keeps alive, if protesting, to the last page; but I think it is 
fair to say that every salient point is made not once but at least 
five times, by one device or another. This might not matter in 
a book of leisurely, humorous or complicated design—but the 
great point about Mr. Davies’s theme, would he but have it so, 
is its perfect simplicity. Mountain and village, wind and 
weather, humours and cruelties of Welsh life and character, are 
all, of course, contributory and, since Mr. Davies is a talented 
writer, are here made to seem significant and illuminating, so 
that there is no need to quarrel with their subsidiary effective- 
ness, even while wishing it more economically applied. But 
what one may quarrel with, I think, is repetitiveness in the 
essentials of the story. 

Rachel Lloyd’s character is, by her author’s clear understand- 
ing of her, placed before us very successfully in the first page or 
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two; also we are quickiy made to realise the truth of relationship 
between such a nature and its doom. But—admitting that the 
plot is deeply laid, and that we have a long way to go back with 
Rachel, and an intricate, dark way to go forward with her 
between the first moment of meeting and her destined end—the 
point about her is, and we got it in the first page, that she is 
elementai. Now, elemental people can be tragic, pathetic, 
terrible, revolting, what you will—but they can also be bores— 
and that more easily than other types. And the only way to 
keep them from tediousness is to handle them very simply 
indeed—if possible, by the method of bald, external statement, 
which should be scrupulously cleaned of repetition. There is 
little to be gained—as Mr. Davies nas proved—by guessing at the 
ruminations of elementals, who, when as strongly created as is 
this Rachel, retain their animal obstinacy against all the assaults 
of an author; the fact being that such natures are revealed co- 
herently in behaviour. Their behaviour is what they are. And 
items of behaviour, saliently selected as many of them are in 
this book, are incomparably more effective than Mr. Davies, by 
his over-emphasis of them, seems to believe. In short, ay 
feeling is that whereas the author did well to pile up round 
Rachel her village, her family, her neighbours and her desoiate 
green mountains, he was not so wise in piling up Rachel, whose 
warped and savage pathos should not have been made to carry 
more than bare statement. 

But let me not seem to cavil too much at a rewarding and 
indeed distinguished book. Mr. Davies’ work is new to me, and 
this first encounter has given me much pleasure. He draws 
character with an ease which suggests full reserves of novelistic 
power; his pages are suffused with local atmosphere that is 
vivid and moving, and he uses the beautiful Anglo-Welsh dialect 
persuasively. He tells a violent, primitive story out of a serious 
conviction which sustains uneasiness in the reader’s breast. The 
book, in fact, is full of serious talent imperfectly managed; and 
while repeating that Rachel’s character is over-written, and sug- 
gesting that the letter sent to her on her wedding-eve by her 
absconding lover is an entirely improbable document, I have 
only gratitude to record for a book which took my mind re- 
freshingly away during many hours trom actual, international 
furies to those, more satisfactorily purging, of the imagination 
and the individual. 

Miss Dorothy Charques must forgive an admirer of Between 
Sleeping and Waking for lack of response to Time’s Harvest, 
which may indeed make a more general appeal than the earlier 
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novel, and is commendably sober, full and period-informative. 
But it lacks the flame, the sensitiveness, which occasionally 
brought Between Sleeping and Waking to the very edge of 
bathos, but more often lighted it up with an unusual, erratic 
beauty, arabesques and fragments of which remain in m . 
This new story of the West Country and the fourth decade of 
the nineteenth century—the coming of the railways, the Chartist 
troubles, the Afghan War and the coronation of the y 
Queen—is carefully pedestrian and so like its own genre that 
one must imagine that Miss Charques has written it as an 
exercise, and in some kind of protest against her other manner, 
feminine, lyrical, dangerous and, in my opinion, very much more 
exciting than this disp!ay of scund sense and narrative technique, 
However, this book is good of its kind, indeed, rather better than 
its kind, and is likely to have a considerable success. 

Why Miss Thirkell should call her new book Cheerfulness 
Breaks In it is difficult to say, since so long ago she cornered that 
bright virtue. And here she dispenses it again, as lavishly as 
ever, though Southbridge School and Northbridge Manor and 
Barchester Deanery are struggling now through the comedies, 
farces and domestic upheavals—and a little too through the tears 
and fears—of 1939-40. The fans will meet a great many old 
friends here, and a few new ones. And what more need one say? 
Perhaps, indeed, in fairness I should say that although I do not 
happen to like or believe in Miss Thirkell’s world, and am even 
sO pompous as to be irritated by her curious kind of rippling 
snobbery, yet some of her neat sixth-iorm jokes do make me 
laugh out loud. “Kate Carter, who was so good and sweet- 
tempered that one would hesitate to aoply the word dull to her 
if there were any more suitable description.” “By the hideous 
shape of her legs it was generally thought that she had been a 
dancer.” Observations like these are three a penny here, and 
very weicome. 

Of Bewildering Cares perhaps it is enough to say that its hero- 
ine, a humorous clergyman’s wife who writes a journal of a 
week, confesses to having read one of Miss Thirkell’s works 
thirty times. But for all this industry she has not learnt to make 
her jokes as neatly. However, in her small corner she is more 
of a realist, perhaps. 

Mr. Tilsley’s new novel is dull. It deals with the summer of 
1939, and with the love adventures of a somewhat complacent 
young girl who has three men to her bow, and has good reason to 
be glad of the safety of numbers. The manner of narrative is 
commonplace, as are the emotional dilemmas. 





Kate O’BRIEN. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

APART from a momentary shudder, markets have been quite 
unmoved by the conclusion of the new Axis Pact. Most 
people had already prepared themselves for this formal align- 
ment of Tokio with Berlin and Rome, and everybody is aware 
that Japan’s economic weakness makes the step a dangerous 
gamble. So solid has the investment front now become, how- 
ever, that it is doubtful whether even a major diplomatic, as 
distinct from a military, reverse would make much impression 
on the level of prices. In a mood best described as one of 
resignation, grim determination and hope, investors have made 
up their minds to hold on. Thus, even the jobbers, who can- 
not afford to be heroic, have felt safe in maintaining quotations 
when buying has temporarily dried up. 

What now matters most in the gilt-edged market is the 
course of events on the home financial front itself. Here we 
have Mr. Keynes taking the unusually comfortable view that 
inflation is still a distant risk, while Lord Stamp, who is not 
given to making our flesh creep, thinks the danger pretty 
imminent. It is mever easy to define the point at which 
inflation, in its true and dangerous sense, begins, and 
economists wil! doubtless be arguing the matter when it has 
ceased to be academic. Whatever view one takes, it is obvious 
from the figures cf revenue, expenditure and savings that there 
is still a very formidable gap which is not being bridged by 
the genuine savings of the people. Sales of National War 
Bonds, Certificates, Defence Bonds, &c., have been running 
at a weekly average of less than £20 millions for at least three 
months. The need for raising this total to something like 
£30,000,000 a week is urgent. 


COPPER OR OIL? 


While the copper producers, like the oil companies, are 
strictly limited in the matter of selling prices by their war- 
time agreement with the Government, they are not doing at 

(Continued on page 350 
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The Royal Cancer Hospital claims to offer the 
greatest dividend on funds entrusted to its care. 
Every penny contributed to this worthy institution 
means Hope for another sufferer from the dread 
disease of Cancer. The return on YOUR investment 
is measured not in figures, but in the lightness of a 
heart, in the. uplifting of a downcast spirit, in the 


















restoration of a human soul to the joy of living . . . 


PLEASE HELP 


This much is certain: 
wars between nations 
never endure, but the 
work of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital must 
go on, that the 
terrible yearly total of 
over 70,000 deaths be 
confined and reduced, 
and the menace of 
Cancer swept away 
from our lives. 


Please send a gift to 
the Secretary, Royal 
Cancer Hospital 
(free), Fulham Road, 
London. S.W.3. 
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A stomach loaded with starch means a mind 
heavy with nervous fears. Now, when everyone 
needs ironclad nerves, thousands of men and 
women are finding that a lightweight meal, with 
very little starch, has an astonishing effect on their 
nerves. Vita-Weat is the perfect all-British crisp- 
bread — crunchy, featherweight, containing the 
compressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened 
wheat. Try Vita-Weat for breakfast with fruit 
and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it with savoury 
spreads. 


Vita-Weat springs from British soil and 
it builds British nerves 


Vita-Weat 


PEEKiFREAN’S GRISPBREAD 





Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. ' Makers of Famous Biscuits 








FRESH from a COMFORTABLE shave 


You're at the top of your form when you have 
that sense of smart alertness that only a shave 
with Parke-Davis Shaving Cream can give. Your 
skin feels as clean as your drives, for Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream softened your beard so thorough- 
ly that your razor went round ‘two under 
bogey’! Your chemist sells large 1s. 6d. tubes. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES, 
LIMITED 





PROFIT MAINTAINED : 


DIVIDEND 30 PER CENT. 


THE sixth annual meeting of the members of Allied Industrial 
Services, Limited, was held on September 27th at Netherwood Cham- 
bers, Bradford. 

Mr. W. H. Rhodes, who presided, said: Ladies and Gentlemen, at 


this our sixth annual meeting I have considered it advisable in view of 
prevailing conditions that my speech should be in your hands at the 
same time as the accounts and directors’ report. As such report is 
now in your possession, I do not intend to comment upon the pro- 
posed allocation of profit, apart from stating that whilst the year’s 
trading results are almost equal to the record figures of last year, it 
has been necessary in order to provide for higher taxation to transfer 
to taxation reserve the sum of £128,390, an increased amount of 
£88,390 when compared with the relative figures of last year 
In this connection I might add that we have already paid in advance 
a considerable sum against our income-tax liability 

Since I last addressed you many of our employees have joined His 
Majesty's Forces, and we have inaugurated a scheme of allowances 
for their benefit. A National Savings Group scheme has been in- 
stituted throughout the company, which has been welcomed by our 
people in Opportunity to contribute towards the war effort. 

Since the commencement of the present trading period our 


turnover 
has been maintained, 


Before formally proposing the resolution adopting the accounts, it 
gives me very real pleasure to place on record my appreciation 
and thanks to everyone associated with the company for their un 
ceasin 1d loyal efforts to maintain output, and I have every confi- 
dence tl despite all difficulties these efforts on their part will be 


continued in the future 

Ihe report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a resolu- 
tion was passed confirming the payment of the preference 
for the two half-years to June 30th, 1940, and the interim ordinary 
dividend already paid, and sanctioning a final dividend of 2 
| he year, making 30 per cent. for the year, less tax 

The formal business was duly nsacted and the proceedings ter- 
minated wit! 


dividends 


per cent. 


h a vote of thanks to the directors and staff, 
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and enjoy and sunshine from our 
grandstand position overlooking Tor Bay. There is 
no better accommodation or cuisine in Torquay for 


AUTUMN OR WINTER RESIDENCE 
than at this five Hotel, where 
has been made for comfort and safety 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 348) 


all badly. Roan Antelope is actually raising its dividend for 
the year ended June 30th from 15 to 20 per cent. and tax 
deduction, thanks to Dominion relief, is at the rate of only 
4s. 11d. in the pound. At 12s. Roan §s. shares yield 8} per 
cent., which seems a generous yield for a progressive under- 
taking whose property is outside the immediate war area and 
which should continue to do well in peace conditions. By 
comparison some of the leading oil shares, such as Anglo- 
Iranian, look decidedly dear. It is hard to see how Anglo- 
Iranian {1 ordinary units can pay anything more than § per 
cent.—and they may easily pay nothing at all—as long as the 
war lasts, yet the market price is pow Admittedly, there js 
scope for a big recovery in earnings after the war, but for those 
who are looking for income a switch into copper shares, such 
as Roan, should prove gocd business. 


JOHN LEWIS POSITION 


With commendable frankness the directors of John Lewis 
and Co. have given their shareholders a clear and comprehen- 
sive review of the position created by the bombing of the 
Oxford Street store on September 18th. Apart from the damage 
to the building, which, of course, was uninsurable, the company 
suffers from the dislocation of its business and from the 
difference, described as substantial, between the insured value 
of stocks under the Government scheme and the replacement 
cost. Here is a point which the business community and 
investors generally would do well to keep in mind. 

Translated into dividend prospects, the directors’ estimates 
of loss of earnings point to a suspension of payments on both 
the § per cent. and 7 per cent. preference shares of John Lewis 
and Co. for a considerable time. The “ best guess” is that 
these dividends will not be resumed before August Ist, 1942, 
and possibly for another 12 or 18 months after that. The 
position of John Lewis Properties preference is not yet clear, 
but it appears that the group hopes to maintain the service 
of the Property company’s 3) per cent. debenture stock. 
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The Group Gaptain 
cherishes it... 
And can you wonder ? He knows 
from experience that a Vinolia 
shave is just the thing to refresh 
his men on their return from 
an important flight. They all 
appreciate the copious Vinolia 
lather and the cooling, smooth-as-silk shaves which 
flow from every stick. Per Vinolia ad astra! 
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MPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. ur 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 

of our investigations. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





TAY put. This is not difficult of 
accomplishment when you have 
some King Six Cigars on hand. In 
their fine aroma, and full-flavour, 
wartime worries are forgotten. 8d. 
at all tobacconists. 











PERSONAL 


USTRIAN, 41 years of age, lately released from 


4 internment, of unimpeachable loyalty, desires 
work, preferably of national importance. Quaiifica- 
tions: Ph.D. (Vienna), experience in University and 


school teaching, organisation, secretarial and clerical 
work, handicraftsman. Excellent British references. 
Box A. 826 


WISE injunction says “ Keep cool” 
« Pipe of TOM LONG—an easy rule. 


»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 

including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10. Tins 1/9, 2,10, §/-. 


YRITISH Born woman—Belgian by marriage— 

> requires work of national importance in any part 
of United Kingdom. Wide business experience Staff 
management Linguist.—D. pe Bary, 6 Claremont 
Road, Headingley, Leeds. 
Private Enquires, etc, 
UNIVERSAL Detec- 
W.C.2. TEM. 8594 


| ETECTIVES.—Divorces, 
Moderate. Consultation free. 
Tives (Estab. 1929),12 Henrietta St. 


I YABIAN LECTURE : Saturday Oct. 12th: 2.15 p.m. 
HAROLD NICOLSON, M.P. on 
WORLD = RNMENT 
CENTRAL HALL, WestMINsTeR, S.W. 
Tickets 1/6, 2/6, 3/6 (reduction on course ‘of 6 
AT DOOR or from Fabian Society, 
11 DartmMoutH Sr., S.W.1. (WHI 3077) 


4" AULTLESS Typing. From rod. per 1,000. ¢ Shes 
2d. Novels, Plays, Verse, Theses. Highly recom- 
mended—DoroTuy SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. 


ig DREAD OF WINTER’S COLD.—PLEASE 
HELP us to buy coal whilst obtainable for 500 very 
invalid people. . Appeal “S,” Dtstressep 


poor old, 
Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 


GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ITERARY Teecustion scone executed. MSS. 

1s., carbon copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N, 
McFAar.Ans (C), 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent 


YEAL Shetland Knitwear.—Pullovers and ‘ ardi- 
\ gans; all colours including Khaki, Navy and Air 
Force Blue. Shawls, Rugs, Tweeds, etc. Remnant parcels 
wool for bedspreads.—Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


’ | VPEWRITING ofall descriptions including French, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m, 


Send for free booklet 


YRITE FOR PROFIT. 
\ Palace Gate, W.8. 


REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), 


EDUCATIONAL 


ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
| 4 POLITICAL SCIENCE 
University of London) 


SESSION 1940-41 


The Governors have decided that teaching for all day 
students in the session 1940-41 shall be continued 
in Cambridge. It will not be possible to resume lec- 
tures in London for evening students, but substitute 
arrangements for tuition may be made for those who 
have already registered. 

Students wishing to study for the degrees of B.Sc. 
(Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., for higher degrees, for the 
Certificate in Social Science or in Mental Health, for 
the Diploma in Public Administration, or to pursue 
general courses in the socia) sciences, should apply for 
admission immediately to the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, Cambridge. 
(Telephone Cambridge 55294. Telegrams: Poleconics, 
Cambridge). 
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From anR.A.F. 


Mess Overseas 





i ‘ 
“50°. of our pipe-smokers 
smoke one or other of 
your Barneys brands.” 


From an R.A.F., station in the Near East came 
the letter from which we have quoted. It cer- 
tainly is a remarkable tribute when half the 
pipe-men in a Mess smoke some particular 
Tobacco. Yet we know of one case where 
all the pipe-smokers in an Army Mess were 
converted to Barneys by an enthusiast. 

* Wonderful Tobacco” is how this R.A.F. 
smoker describes his favourite brand... 
though we must admit that the most won- 
derful thing about Barneys is the enthusiasm 
of the men who smoke it... that cheery 
brotherhood of sportsmen who have spread 
the fame of Barneys to the ends of all the 
Earth. 

If you are seeking the Tobacco that measures 
up in smoking satisfaction to all that a good 
tobacco should ...try Barneys next time. 
One of its three strengths may suit you bet- 
ter than any tobacco you have ever smoked. 





Barneys 


*Barneys 
(medium), 










Parsons 
Mow 
mene Barneys Virginia—a high-class 
(mild) 10 f cigarette in every- 
or thing but pri 
Punchbowle = _— 






Cfull-strength) 


1/94d. oz. 
in Cartons of 12, 1/94$d. 


In “ Ever-Fresu” Tins, 
“ READY-FILts” 


(253) Made by John Sinclair Ltd. @ 





1940 
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rTHOTELS 
Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. tl, 


Devon, Cornwail, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pa 
Vol. il, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wiehe 
Ist Edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 


Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower 7 eee London, W.C.1, 











BOURNEMOUTH TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cant 
its position on the West Front, its unique so 
Bridge Club and general comfort Tel.: Bourne: 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON Devon ROSEMt LLION 
HOTEL. A Iist-cl. hote! of distinction in a re k 
congenial climate Good food and personal 





t better 














CHURSTON FERRERS Nr. Brixham. S Devon UPTON A 


lovely cntry. hse. htl. noted for its hospit homeli- 
ness and its peaceful and pictur squ 1€ surt ‘our ds. Lie 

COBHAM surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL, 
A country Hotel near Town Ele vice. 
18 acres of grounds Terms £4 . ‘Od to £1 7s Od. 


CROWBOROUGH Sussex > CREST HOT EL 
class hotel of taste Cen. Hig. All-weatt 
Court, Cocktail Lounge. Lift. Tel.: C rowboroug! 





EXETER for the sleep of the just or for a 
gratification stay at the ROYAL CLARENCE 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 


grill of 
HOTEL 


FALMOUTH Cornwall GREENBANK HOTEL 
class hotel with a first-cl posit on on t wate 
with new sun-lounge 01 king Falmouth 





er: 








HAYWARDS HEATH BIRCH HOTEL One of the 
best country hou hotels in Susse Quiet, comfortable, 
sporting. Frequent electric trains to London. Tel.: 170 


PENZANCE QUEEN'S 
facing South, overlook 


HOTEL Safe, sunny and 
Mc t's B A ) ] 
quiet comfort 100 bedrooms ana hit From 





tel oO 

4 gens. 

SHAFTESBURY Dorset, COOMBE HSE 
— 


A.A., R.A.C Mag. cour 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn., 


HOTEL re 130. 
isd. Situate 





700 feet 





TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL. A five-star 
more in the grandest pstn. of Torbay and on the le 
Trms. incld. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly Dancing 





TORQUAY HEADL AND HOTEL f 
with every bdrm, o'lkg lst- St 
under the dir. of Swiss “Mat ager Tel.: Torquay 2161 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS oP HOTEL. And here is 
Peace. An hotel of digni and charm in an appropriate 
setting of 60 acres of Parkland & sporting Golf Courses. 








HALL HOTEL » 
bedroom has it 
Twyfor d 108 


TWYFORD Berkshire. GROVE 
country house hotel where every 
bathroom 1 hour from Paddington. Tel 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YEFRESH YOURSELF in_ English country. 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRE> HMENT ow SE 

ASSOCIATION, LTI 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s iam, 193 Regent 


Street, W.1. 


CINEMAS 


wag to?! CINEMA 
f Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
The Sensational French Film 
Stefan Zweig’s 
“ AMOK ” (Adults only London 





A Small Cost 
A Great Benefit! 


£1 is sufficient to pay for the cost of the 
drugs and oils required for the treat 
ment of four lepers for a whole year 
In the British Empire there are at least 
two million lepers. 
Help us to face and 
problem, please 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
(Working in co-operation with Toe H.) 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G. 
Hon Treasurer: 
Sir Frank W. Carter, C.1L.E., C.B.E. 
Office: 115, BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


conquer this vast 
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